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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1907. 


The Week. 


Secretary Taft lived up to his newly 
acquired title of Secretary of Peace in 
his address at the banquet in Tokio on 
Monday. Nothing could have been 
franker or more truthful than his em- 
phatic assertion that war between Japan 
and the United States would be a 
“crime against civilization,” and that 
neither nation desired it. In his treat- 
ment of the relations of the two coun- 
tries, there was no palavering and no 
dealing in glittering generalities; no- 
thing but an emphatic denunciation of 
the “infamous suggestion” of war be- 
tween the two countries, which have not 
a single real cause for hostility. For 
this timely speech Secretary Taft de- 
serves high praise, as does his chief, 
President Roosevelt, with‘whose author- 
ity Mr. Taft must have spoken. This is 
the kind of American statesmanship of 
which all Americans can and should be 
proud; and it must go far towards stop- 
ping the malicious talk about impend- 
ing hostilities between the two nations. 
Go far towards stopping talk of war, we 
say. But so long as the dispatch of our 
entire battleship fleet to the Pacific is 
insisted upon, the danger of friction 
with Japan remains. Mr. Taft may make 
a dozen such admirable addresses; they 
could not hide the fact that the pro- 
posed cruise of the fleet is everywhere 
taken as a threat against Japan. So it 
is considered throughout Europe. The 
German press has declared it to be an 
anti-Japanese act; a naval writer in the 
Contemporary speaks of it as explicable 
only because the Administration regards 
itself in danger on the Asiatic side. By 
the yellow journals of this country, and 
some that have hitherto been counted as 
conservative, it has similarly been accept- 
ed as a reply to Japan’s “hectoring diplo- 
macy.” No well-informed person any- 
where believes that the cruise is in the 
interest of the navy’s efficiency. Even 
from the Imperialistic and Jingo point 
of view, the cruise is folly, for the fleet 
is nearly as unprepared as the Russian, 
and as little drilled in battle tactics. The 
cruise may impress the unthinking part 
of the American public; prove effective 
with the next Republican Convention; 
help Secretary Metcalf to get into the 
Senate from California; induce Congress 
to vote more battleships and build more 
navy yards on the Pacific; but scare the 
Japanese it will not. They know as well 
as our own officers the defects of our 
fleet—that it has practically no tor- 
pedoes, or torpedo-tubes, or reserve am- 
munition, or, on many ships, proper 














range-finders. In short, so long as this 


mischievous cruise is adhered to with- 


out any public announcement as to its 
real reason, the statesmanship of Mr. 
Taft remains sadly embarrassed. 





President Roosevelt’s offer to pay 
Americans 50 per cent. more than for- 
eigners for coal for the Pacific cruise is 
described as “generous,” but is it? It 
seems to us a case where the Adminis- 
tration should be just before it is gen- 
erous. Some of the tariff duties ate 200 
per cent. How, then, can our struggling 
coal-transports expect to do anything 
but founder with only 50 per cent.? 


Besides, as the spokesmen for our ship-° 


ping interests (and their own pockets) 
eloquently pointed out to the President, 


‘the terror of our fleet to foreign nations 


will be much impaired if they see us 
carrying coal for the battleships in any- 
thing but American bottoms. Whereas, 
if the foreigners merely see the Govern- 
ment held up by its own citizens, and 
compelled to pay two prices, they will be 
filled with dread and, very likely, amaze- 
ment. However this may be, we hope 
that a Republican President is not going 
to admit that any price can be too high 
for Americans to pay, provided they pay 
it to Americans, in American money, for 
American goods, and in order to make 
Americans appear like fools. 





In advising his party to press the is 
sue of States’ rights in its new form, Mr. 
Bryan is unquestionably supported by a 
much stronger sentiment among other 
leaders than he could command for any 
of the various policies he has recently 
put forward. The Democrat who reads 
that Bryan, Parker, John A. Johnson, 
Tom L. Johnson, Hearst, and Folk are 
substantially agreed on a certain line of 
policy, experiences a sensation as agree 
able as it is novel. The Nebraska Dem 
ocratic platform, which Mr. Bryan him- 
self is supposed to have drafted, ex- 
presses the issue felicitously: 


While we favor the exercise by the gen- 
eral government of all its constitutional 
authority for the prevention of monopoly 
and for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, we insist that Federal remedies 
shall be added to, and not substituted for, 
State remedies. 


Neither parties nor individuals have tak- 
en sides on this question consistently, 
yet the relations of State and Federal 
functions have really been fundamental 
to most of the political activity of the 
present Presidential term. That it will 
be the issue of chief popular interest in 
the canvass of next year we are not pre 
pared to say, but if it is, there is al- 
ready a large amount of material on 
hand for its discussion. 





It is impossible to take seriously the 
assertion that the Independence League 
is to stay in politics as a third party 
without nominating Mr. Hearst for the 
Presidency. In the name of all that is 
radica!, whom else can it nominate? The 
other wen who sit in its councils are 
unknown to the country, or owe such 
tame as they have in chief part to their 
associai’on with Hearst. The League’s 
founder Lus.been explicit and apparent- 
ly earnest in his denial of any intention 
again to seek office. But the question of 
his nomination is logically settled in the 
decision for a “third party” policy. The 
wisdom of that decision is another mat- 
ter. It is customary to speak of an in- 
dependent association like this as a 
“third” party, though, as a mere mat- 
ter of mathematics, there are at least 
six other parties ahead of it in the field. 
One election in our history, that of Polk, 
is generally thought to have been deter- 
mined by a seceding element which held 
the balance of power, and by putting up 
a ticket of its own defeated the candi- 
date of the party to which most of its 
members formerly belonged. But it 
may be doubted if Mr. Hearst can pos 
sibly make as much trouble outside the 
Democratic party as he has inside. 


Another clash between State and Fed- 
eral courts seems threatened, this time 
in Minnesota. A county judge has is- 
sued a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Northern Pacific to obey a law which 
a Federal judge had declared to be null 
and void. The matter will, we presume, 
be amicably adjusted before October 5, 
when the writ is returnable, just as 
the two jurisdictions were recently kept 
from conflict in North Carolina and Ala 
bama. But the incident will give fresh 
point to the revived discussion of the 
proper limits of the power of the na- 
tional Government applied within the 
territory of the States. In a recent is- 
sue of the New York Independent, Judge 
Walter Clark of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court writes (or rails) about the 
whole system of appointive judges. He 
goes so far as to argue that there is no 
warrant in the Constitution for the Su- 
preme'Court of the United States to hold 
an act of Congress void because uncon- 
stitutional. The practice of pronouncing 
upon the validity of laws enacted by 
Congress, Judge Clark regards as pure 
usurpation. He admits, however,.that 
this “illegal grasping” of power has 
been “too long acquiesced in to be ques- 
tioned.” This makes his argument seem 
rather academic for a man who is so 
stout an advocate of doing practical 
things for the people’s welfare that Mr. 
Bryan has named him as fit for the 
Presidency. 
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The really vital and gober political 
issue in Massachusetts this year is the 
tariff. Henry M. Whitney is making it 
the burden of all his speeches. He 
argues forcibly in behalf of the hdm- 
pered merchants of Massachusetts, not 
forgetting the consumers. Following up 
the lite of reasoning on which Gov. 
Douglas was elected, and on the 
strength of which Mr. Whitney himself 
received so large a vote for Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1905, he is waging war up- 
on the selfish and stolid protectionists, 
and demanding lower duties, with reci- 
procity, as the economic necessity of 
Massachusetts. The universal expecta- 
tion is that on that issue he will get the 
vote of thousands of Republicans. If 
so, he can be defeated only by Demo- 
cratic disaffection. Gov. Guild’s famous 
letter to President Roosevelt declared 
that the Republicans could not have 
carried the State unless they had prom- 
ised immediate tariff revision. Unable 
to make even that delusive promise this 
year, they cannot be entering the con- 
test without apprehension. 


The more the refusal of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s challenge is studied, the less 
satisfactory appears the action of the 
New York Yacht Club, In the first place, 
Sir Thomas challenged, not with a 68- 
footer, but with a 68-rater, which would 
}yave meant a water-line length of about 
75 feet, or only 15 feet less than a 90- 
footer. But if one turns back to the 
+ Thistle and Genesta and the Vigilant, it 
appears that the proposed racer would 
only be from eight to ten feet shorter 
than these famous boats. Yet no one 
would think of contending that these 
racers were too small to preserve the 
“dignity” of the America’s Cup. Since 
the New York Yacht Club maintains 
that 75 feet is beneath that dignity, it 
would be interesting to know just where 
it begins to be offended. Is it at 79, or 
80, or 81 feet? Meanwhile, Mr. Fife is 
absolutely justified in refusing to design 
a racer for Sir Thomas under the old 
rules. Why should he? They were al- 
ways vicious, and we ourselves have 
gladly discarded them for a more sensi- 
ble set. Now the question is whether 
the New York Yacht Club will insist 
that Sir Thomas shall build under rules 
that we have abandoned as detrimental 
to the sport. If the club maintains this 
attitude, it assumes an indefensible po 
sition which will expose it to severe and 
justified criticism. We prefer to believe 
that it will revise its action. If it does 
not, pecple will assume that it does not 
want any race—for no Englishman will 
build hereafter under the old rulese—or 
else that, for reasons personal to him- 
self, it is trying to crowd Sir Thomas 
out. 


The death on September 24 of Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia, before 





the trustees of her million-dollar fund 
for the benefit of negro schools in the 
rural South have been able to organize 
their great work, removes another of 
the many modest public benefactors 
with which this country is richly bless- 
ed. Certainly, one can never guess from 
what quiet home, or what out-of-the 
way corner will come some notable phil- 
anthropic undertaking. True, in the 
tremendous field it must cover, Miss 
Jeanes’s gift is merely a drop in the 
bucket; yet if wisely administered, as it 
is certain to be, it may induce other 
contributions and stimulate, we hope, 
recreant communities to realize that ig- 
norance is a cure for nothing, but a 
positive detriment to the region where 
it exists—whether that be a farm dis- 
trict of Alabama or the most densely 


.populated block in New York. 





Last year Swarthmore College defeat- 
ed the University of Pennsylvania 4 to0 
in football. To-day the college is in a 
position to add the estimated sum of 
$1,000,000 to its endowment if it will 
abandon “all participation in intercol- 
legiate sports and games.” In these two 
sentences we have a problem presented, 
compared with which the conflicts of 
every dramatist from A®schylus down 
to Clyde Fitch pale into insignificance. 
Honor versus glory, love against duty, 
filial affection against country and flag— 
what are they as compared with the 
open choice of becoming a college of the 
first class or beating Pennsylvania? We 
do not envy the Swarthmore trustees 
the task of coming to a decision, so com- 
plex are the factors involved, and so 
lacking in precedent the situation. To 
accept the donation would be to sell 
Swarthmore’s birthright for a generous 
mess of pottage. If games were wrong 
before, why were they continued in a 
Quaker institution? If they are right, 
would not any board of trustees that 
dared to abolish them be fit subjects for 
their own contempt as well as public ex- 
ecration? It is bad enough to omit 
courses in sociology or economics that 
might be obnoxious to a generous bene- 
factor, but omit football! 


That there should be Cubans enough 
of any class with sufficient temerity to 
make an uprising against the present 
provisional government is astounding. 
The last insurrection had for its object 
the overthrow of the Palma Govern- 
ment through American intervention. 
The intrigues and agitations that have 
followed the establishment of the pro- 
visional government have also started 
out with the presupposition that where 
the favor of the United States went, 
there would go power and offices. That 
armed filibustering will pay is possibly 
the hope which agitates certain Cuban 
breasts, but it is, of course, a baseless 





hope. We must take into account, how- 
ever, the ardent southern temperament, 
which does not reason by the ordinary 
tules of logic, mathematics, or pru 
dence. The minute topographical map 
of the island prepared by the War De- 
partment, we were told, has made Cu- 
ban guerrilla warfare impossible. But 
the trouble here is the same what oc- 
curred in the case of the man who pre 
ferred to climb a tree when assailed by 
a bulldog, though he was convinced that 
the human eye can subdue the fiercest 
raging beast. “You know the fact and 
I know the fact,” he explained to a 
friend, “but the dog, he doesn’t know 





Sharp action by the British govern- 
ment has made impossible any further 
bickerings over the Newfotndland fish- 
eries, till the question is finally disposed 
of by the Hague Tribunal. Once arbi- 
tration had been agreed upon, it seemed 
mere gratuitous borrowing of trouble for 
Premier Bond to rail against the terms 
of the temporary modus vivendi, and to 
threaten the enforcement of the colony’s 
anti-American laws in spite of it. This 
is the view taken by a majority of the 
colonists themselves who have protest- 
ed in mass meeting against the Pre 
mier’s contemplated action; by the body 
of press opinion in Great Britain; and, 
of course, by the British government 
itself, which, in compliance with obliga- 
tions assumed when it agreed to refer 
the case for arbitration, has now issued 
an order suspending the Newfoundland 
laws directed against American fishing 
vessels and prohibiting the initiation 
of legal prosecutions under such laws. 
Premier Bond, desiring to avoid a con- 
flict with the Imperial authorities in 
which he could come off only second 
best, has announced his intention to 
suspend the enforcement of restrictive 
legislation until the question has been 
adjudicated at The Hague. The British 
government has been compelled so fre- 
quently of late to see the interests of 
the Empire as a whole antagonized by 
the refractory conduct of its subjects in 
Australia, South Africa, and, only the 
other day, in British Columbia, that it 
has probably relished the opportunity to 
vindicate its authority against New- 
foundland. 





Publication in England of the new 
Australian tariff has produced a most 
disagreeable impression. True, there 
was the promised “preference” for Brit- 
ish goods, but first the duties had been 
marked up to such a height that, even 
with abatement in favor of British im- 
ports, the rates remained highly proteo 
tive and, in some cases, probibitory. But 
this discovery, unpleasant as it is to the 
Colonial preference champions, is only 
what might have been expected. Lord 
George Hamilton, one of the Conserva- 
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tive leaders who refused to bow the 
knee to Chamberlain, has a trenchant 
letter in the London Times in which he 
sets forth the exact truth. As he says, 
“the spirit of unbending protection” is 
absolutely inconsistent with any move 
ment for the freer exchange of products 
between nations. Australia is at pres- 
ent dominated by the protectionist idea, 
and so long as she remains so, she will 
give no real “preference” except upon 
articles which cannot, even in part, be 
supplied at home. “If the imposed duty, 
minus the preference, is insufficient to 
prevent the successful competition of 
British goods with native productions, it 
is raised until it has effected that pur 
pose.” Lord George asks with much 
pertinence what would have - been 
thought of the British government if it 
had assented to food taxes in order to 
get Australian preference of this barren 
variety. 





The questions raised by the Anglo- 
Russian agreement with regard to West- 
ern and Central Asia are numerous. At 
one stroke we have the solution of three 
problems, each of which has been im- 
portant enough to threaten war. Afghan- 
istan, Persia, and Tibet will no longer 
exercise a preponderant influence in de- 
termining the relations between Russia 
and Great Britain, not only in Asia, but 
in Europe as well. On the face of 
things, Great Britain has obtained the 
better of the bargain. In Afghanistan 
she has secured: confirmation of her as- 
serted rights, through formal recogni- 
tion by Russia of the British govern- 
ment as the sole intermediary of the 
Ameer in political negotiations. Great 
Britain is to refrain from: interfering 
in the internal administration, but her 
present influence, based partly on an an- 
nual subsidy to the Ameer, is sufficient 
for her purpose—the defence of India. 
In Tibet both Powers agree to keep 
their hands off; no representatives are 
to be sent to Lhassa, and Chinese suze- 
rainty is recognized. But here, too, 
Great Britain holds the advantage she 
secured as a result of the Younghusband 
campaign in Tibet a few years ago; for 
it is provided that direct relations be- 
tween British commercial agents and 
Tibetan authorities shall be permitted 
on the basis of conventions concluded in 
1904 and 1906. In other words, the 
British government retains rights in 
Tibet which it refuses Russia in Afghan- 
istan. It is when we turn to the provi- 
sions regarding Persia that we touch 
the most interesting, if not, perhaps, the 
most vital, feature of the agreement. It 
is the fashion to speak of reform and 
parliamentarism as the only means that 
can save China from disappearance or 
partition; yet Persia’s Parliament and 
manful attempts at reform have not 
saved her from partition, for that prac- 





tically is what the Anglo-Russian con- 
vention contemplates. The long-discuss- 
ed delimitation of interests has become 
a fact. To Russia has been assigned a 
sphere of influence in the north com- 
prising more than one-third of the en- 
tire empire. Within this region, in 
which lies the capital Teheran, with 
Tabriz, Ispahan, and other important 
towns, Great Britain resigns the pursuit 
of commercial and political concessions, 
and agrees not to oppose Russian activ- 
ity in a similar direction. Reciprocal 
ebligations are assumed by Russia in 
respect to a smaller but still vast quad- 
rilateral in the southeast. An extensive 
middle zone, including the ancient ruins 
of Persepolis, is left unprovided for. In 


the case of failure on the part of the. 


government to pay interest on its for- 
eign loans, the two Powers may assume 
control of the sources of revenue in 
their respective spheres. 





The adoption by the Spanish govern- 
ment of a strong anti-emigration policy 
is in line with the current discussion of 
measures for restricting emigration in 
Italy and Hungary. The lack of agri- 
cultural labor has become a problem of 
pressing importance for the land-own- 
ers, to a point where there has even 
been talk of importing Chinese coolies. 
The drift to the towns so marked at 
present in Italy, which is passing 
through a period of feverish industrial- 
ism, is almost as serious a drain on the 
rural districts as actual emigration. 
Spain has been sending colonists to 
South America and the French posses- 
sions in North Africa, and the emigra- 
tion has often been en masse. The im- 
mediate drain against which the Span- 
ish government wishes to contend is the 
recruiting of labor for the Panama 
Canal; and the means it intends to em- 
ploy are a rigorous enforcement of the 
laws of military service and the enact- 
ment of severe shipping regulations. It 
is difficult to believe, however, that 
measures savoring of the medieval Stat- 
ute of Laborers can prove efficacious 
nowadays. At the present moment parts 
of Spain are suffering from disastrous 
floods, which are reported to have ren- 
dered many thousands homeless. Sucha 
calamity supplies an impulse to emigra- 
tion that restrictive laws can scarcely 
check. 





Concerning the French separation 
question, a Catholic writer in a recently 
published volume on the subject advanc- 
ed the ingenious statement that Mo- 
hammedanism is at present the official 
religion of France. His argument was 
that, with the disestablishment of all 
other creeds, Islam, which in Algeria 
enjoys state protection, became ipso 
facto the only recognized faith. The de- 
fect in the argument is that, as a matter 
of fact, the Separation Law of Decem- 





ber 9, 1905, was not made effective 
in Algeria until a few days ago, when 
an administrative decree set the.date for 
the separation of the churches from the 
state at January 1, 1908. As in France, 
the chief Christian denomination affect- 
ed is the Catholic Church, which has in 
Algeria an archbishop and two bishops, 
with nearly 400 priests. There is no 
reason to suppose that the attitude of 
the Catholic Church in Africa will be 
different from what it is in the mother 
country. But chief interest attaches to 
the Mohammedans, who are now’ de- 
prived of the support guaranteed them 
by the French Government after the con- 
quest, when the mosques, with their at 
tached properties, were sequestrated. 
Moslems, like others, must now organize 
into associations cultuelles, in order to 
receive legal possession of their ecclesi- 
astical establishments. Inasmuch as 
the French government has always used 
the Mohammedan religious institutions 
as one of its most efficient instruments 
for controlling the native population, 
the emancipation of the Mohammedan 
clergy from government control, if real, 
will be an important factor in the fu- 
ture relations between Europeans and 
the followers of Islam in North Africa. 





In connection with the thickening 
shadows of approaching constitutional- 
ism in China, it #% of interest to note 
the results of the studies undertaken by 
the Imperial Commission under the pres- 
idency of Viceroy Tuan Fang, which in 
1905-06 made a journey of investigation - 
around the world. The report of the 
commission has been published under 
the title, “Epitome of Politics,” and 
deals, in 133 chapters, with the subjects 
of constitutional government, official or- 
ganization, local government, education, 
naval organization, commerce, indus- 
tries, finance, justice, and religion. The 
work is for the greater part a transla- 
tion of important political documents. 
The Constitutions treated are those of 
Italy, Prussia, the United States, and 
Austria, with briefer reference to 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain, It 
is remarkable that in the matter of or- 
ganic principles of government, as well 
as in administration and local govern- 
ment, Italy is accepted as the model to 
which all other nations only approach. 
Full treatment is given to our own State 
governments, of which those of New 
York and Massachusetts are taken as 
types. Under the head of Law, Italy 
again takes the most prominent place 
with a translation of part of the civil 
code. Of American law a summary is 
given. Instead of being a body of con- 
clusions and of direct counsel towards 
political action, the report is, therefore, 
mainly a collection of original sources 
which, in the meagre state of China’s 
knowledge of modern government, is ex- 
pected to prove of value. 
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TEMPERATURE OF STATESMEN. 

Several influential Western newspa- 
pers, in discussing the extraordinary 
way in which the Governor of New 
York is coming to be talked of for the 
Presidency, have dweit upon the fact 
that Mr. Hughes is a “cold” man. Says 
the Portland Oregonian: 

There was a time, which we can all re- 
member, when the epithet of “icy,” justly 
earned, sealed a statesman’s doom, no mat- 
ter what qualities of the intellect he might 
possess, no matter how unbending his in- 
tegrity. 


Yet the remarkable fact is that Gov. 
Hughes, though “all that we used to 
think a politician must not be,” has sur- 
passed all recent politicians in the 
strides he has made towards the highest 
office in so brief a time. Similarly, the 
Indianapolis News remarks that Mr. 
Hughes is “not impulsive or magnetic,” 
and is said to have “no popular quali- 
ties”; yet that he is, “almost against his 
will, one of the leading candidates for 
the Republican nomination for the Pres- 
idency.” 

This warming up of the West to an 
icy man shows that, possibly, the tem- 
perature of a statesman is not so im- 
portant as some political oracles would 
have us believe. So much depends upon 
the conditions to which the ice is to be 
applied. For example, the old jokes 
about the awful chill which surrounded 
the Adams family were supposed to be 
not only highly amusing, but indicative 
of the popular dislike of such austere 
severity in a public man. Yet when the 
Adams ice was so effectively used to 
lower British heat—-when Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, as American Minister to Eng- 
land, turned his cold douche upon Lord 
Palmerston, or wrote icily to Lord John 
Russell: “It is superfluous for me to 
point out to your Lordship that this 
means war”’—there was no lack of popu- 
lar appreciation of the service. In times 
of fevered politics it may be that even 
an impatient democracy would not be 
averse to warding off inflammation of 
the brain with a cooling and grateful 
ice-bag. 

Indeed, a large reading of our politi- 
cal annals would reveal] the truth that 
the cold men have a way of going fur- 
ther than your gentlemen all aglow. 
Washington did not slap his Secretaries 
on the back, or call any of them “old 
man.” As for familiarities with the 
Father of his Country, a contemporary 
would as soon have thought of attempt- 
ing them with Mont Blanc. Even the 
great democrat, Jefferson, was not an 
effusive man. The story-telling Lincoln 
knew how to preserve, in public, the dig- 
nity of his office. Grover Cleveland was 
as cold-blooded as the fish he loved to 
catch, yet somehow he was twice elected 
President. On the other hand, the fa- 
mous gushers among politicians, the 
men all heart, and that heart worn on 





the sleeve, have generally failed of their 


ambitions. There was no suggestion of 
ice about Henry Clay—except as it may 
have been an ingredient in a favorite 
drink of his. He was regarded with 
more personal affection than any public 
man of his time; but he could not reach 
the Presidency. What happened to the 
magnetic Blaine—“the greatest combina- 
tion of heart and brain ever seen on this 
continent”—was surely not of a sort to 
encourage the high-temperature school 
of statesmanship. ° 

The perfervid men have their uses. 
They can stir an agitation; they can 
arouse enthusiasm. But even their own 
following has doubts, when it comes to 
putting a man of warm impulses into 
a great executive ‘office where cool judg- 
ment is requisite. Stephen A. Douglas 
was a man capable of generating a ter- 
rific amount of heat. Living men who 
have heard him speak, tell in an awed 
sort of way of the impressien of almost 
appalling energy which he made. Yet 
there was ever in his case the little less 
and what worlds away. The heat was 
without a harness for useful public ends. 
People will listen to such burning ora- 
tors gladly. A North Carolina moun- 
taineer was heard to say of Gov. Glenn: 
“I like to hear that man make a speech. 
He do sweat so powerful.” But fervént 
heat is, after all, not the first quality 
which the voters think of when, in time 
of peril or of perplexity, they look for 
a man to lead them. Ability and con- 
science, steadiness and a strong sense of 
justice, will then take precedence; and 
concerning the man who displays them, 
citizens will not too curiously inquire 
whether his temperature is above or be- 
low normal. 

Falling in a period of sensationalized 
politics, this marked turning of people 
throughout the country to a man like 
Hughes seems to us of the happiest 
cmen. It argues that the people are on 
the watch for the sterling virtues, and 
know how to appreciate them; and that 
when they find a man possessing them, 
it makes little difference how he looks 
or dresses or speaks or bears himself. 
“Coldness,” if it be of the right kind, 
Americans will not only tolerate but 
will admire. Cold truth can yet hold its 
own against hot air. Of course, mere 
frigidity is no recommendation. An icicle 
adrip is loved by no one. Fairbanks is a 
cold man, but consider the difference be- 
tween him and Hughes! It is only when 
the cool exterior and the austere manner 
go with the reason high and resolute 
will, that the people begin to think how 
comfortable it would be to pass from a 
tropic Executive to one of the temperate 
zone. 


THE NEW ATTACK ON JUDGES. 


That Hearst, with the incongruous aid 
of the Attorney-General of New York, 
should have taken up the cry against 





the judiciary, shows that he believes 
this course popular. Otherwise, he would 
not think of it. He and Attorney-Gener- 
al Jackson ring the changes on judges 
named and controlled by corporations, 
who upset laws intended to relieve the 
poor and to help organized labor. In 
this way Messrs. Hearst and Jackson 
apparently imagine that they can put 
themselves’ at the head of a large follow- 
ing. It is a matter for sober inquiry 
whether they are mistaken, or whether 
there is real ground for distrust of the 
judiciary, and what are the proper lim- 
its of criticism of judges. 

With the pretence that judges are 
above all fault-finding, we have scant 
sympathy. They are public servants; 
and, like all others, ought to be carefully 
watched to see if they do their work 
well or ill. They are erring mortals, 
with their full share of human nature. 
There will be an occasional unjust or 
corrupt judge, precisely as there will be 
cheating lawyers, embezzling bankers, 
malpractitioners among physicians, and 
blackmailers among editors. We have 
had to impeach judges, now and then, 
in both State and nation. How could 
we have stripped the judicial robes from 
Barnard and Cardozo if the doctrine of 
the absolute inviolability of judges had 
been accepted? We are certainly not 
prepared to say that the judge can do no 
wrong. 

Nor can we be blind to the fact that 
judges, like other public officials, are 
sometimes subject to undue influence. 
Shrewd men have always known this. 
John Selden remarked in his “Table 
Talk”: “We see the pageants in Cheap- 
side, the lions and the elephants, but we 
do not see the men that carry them. We 
see the judges look big, look like lions, 
but we do not see who moves them.” 
Some judges are not above the suspicion 
of being swayed by personal or politi- 
cal motives. Political bosses have their 
creatures on the bench. Tweed had his; 
Boss Cox of Ohio had his; Murphy 
would have his if he could; it has been 
charged that the Metropolitan Street 
Railway had its; Hearst’s nominations 
last year showed that he wanted his. 
With all these facts before us, it would 
be absurd to say that no criticism of a 
judge’s character or motives should ever 
escape us. A democracy can have no 
sacrosanct officers. 

Furthermore, we know that judges are 
not exempt from the dread of what their 
fellow-citizens dread—often in unmanly 
ways. They dislike to be unpopular; 
they are afraid of the yellow press; they 
shrink from conflict with executive pow- 
er. By this last influence, to quote Sel- 
den again, “we know what judges can 
be made to do.” He may have had in 
mind King Charles’s ship-money, the 
legality of which was upheld by. the 
courts, under scandalous pressure from 
without. Clarendon wrote of the “de 
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served reproach and infamy that attend- 
ed the judges” in consequence, and trac- 
ed the later disregard of law to “the ir- 
reverence and scorn the judges were 
justly in.” 

Against the recurrence of such a state 
of things it behooves us all to be vig- 
jlantly on our guard. Thus much we 
are forced to concede. But the Hearst 
outery against the judiciary goes. far 
beyond this. He ventures to assail 
judges who decide cases differently 
from the way in which he thinks 
they ought to be decided. And he is 
bitter against the practice of the courts 
in setting aside statutes. Judges ought, 
he says, to “interpret” the laws, never 
to “repeal” them. Thus he would re- 
move the last safeguard against hasty or 
confiscatory legislation. Any popular 
“craze” might write itself into the stat- 
ute-book without fear of being judicially 
erased. There would even be an end of 
that common way of voting for bad bills 
in Congress, on the plea that no harm 
could be done, since the Supreme Court 
would be certain to disallow.such un- 
constitutional legislation! 

A timely and pat comment on the rail- 
ing of Messrs. Hearst and Jackson is 
made by the New York State Labor 
Commissioner, P. Tecumseh Sherman. 
He speaks of the number of labor laws 
held invalid by the courts, and notes 
that they have “in certain quarters” 
aroused “antagonism” to the judges. 
This is wholly unfair, he argues, for 
most of the legislation thus set aside 
‘was carelessly and ignorantly drawn. It 
was framed in “heedless disregard for 
Constitutional principles.” The men 
really to condemn are, not the judges, 
but the unskilled and negligent framers 
of the statutes. Mr. Sherman avows his 
belief that the Constitution does not 
stand in the way of the “legitimate ob- 
jects” sought by the statutes that have 
‘been declared void, and that it was only 
because the laws in question were at 
once crude and too sweeping that they 
necessarily fell under judicial condemna- 
tion. 

The real point and danger of such at- 
tacks as Hearst’s upon the judiciary lie 
in the desire to get rid of the restraints 
which judges have power to impose upon 
a temporary mania in a democracy. It 
is not with Hearst a question of person- 
nel. He is perfectly ready to nominate 
unfit judges. One of his nominees for 
the Court of Appeals is really disquali- 
fied on the ground of age. Nor is it, 
with impatient agitators, a question of 
electing rather than appointing judges, 
for short terms rather than long. What 
is wanted is the immediate right to lay 
a despoiling hand upon property, by 
means of legislation whooped through; 
or permission to interfere with personal 
rights and liberties which antedate our 
laws and Constitution, and which the 
courts are set to safeguard and enforce. 





No mischief is done to the common- 
wealth without the consent of a judge, 
is the old saying; and this latest attack 
upon judges is made for the purpose of 
rendering mischievous legislation easier. 
Understanding exactly what is intended, 
we ought to be able the more readily to 
meet and repel the assault. 








TRACKING CAPITAL TO ITS LAIR. 


These are troublous days for the own- 
ers of property represented by negotia- 
ble securities. In the United States, 
such properties are being subjected to 
new restrictions and limitations. In Eu- 
rope, the pursuit of owners of securities 
is more distinctly a question of national 
revenue. Foreign governments care less 
than President Roosevelt how much mo- 
rey corporations make, but they feel 
bound to get their share of it. France 
has perhaps suffered more than any oth- 
er country in recent years from the 
transfer of her corporate wealth to other 
jurisdictions. This is because her own 
taxes—imposed directly not only upon 
ownership, but also upon every transfer 
or issue—have been larger amd more 
exacting than those of nations which 
have been less hard pressed to raise rev- 
enue. 

So notorious has become the exporta- 
tion of French wealth to Belgium and 
Switzerland that M. Caillaux, the pres- 
ent Minister of Finance, seriously pro 
posed at the recent sitting of the Cham- 
ber to require the foreign branches of 
French banks, as well as foreign banks 
having branches in France, to report to 
the government the names of French 
depositors, including those depositing 
securities, with the amounts of such 
holdings. The project failed with the 
adjournment of the Chamber, but is 
likely to be renewed at the next sitting. 
M. Caillaux even went so far as to de- 
clare that deposits of French securities 
abroad were essentially fraudulent, and 
that he was already in negotiation with 
other governments to inaugurate a cru- 
sade to check efforts to escape taxation 
on securities. As one of the French 
journals describes the situation, it is 
proposed to create extradition treaties 
for capital like those for other crimi- 
nals. It appears that a convention al- 
ready exists between the governments 
of France and Belgium for the exchange 
of certain statistical information, and 
this M. Caillaux hopes to turn to his 
uses. ; 

The project of extraditing criminal 
capital, however, seems likely to involve 
nearly as many difficulties as the effort 
in this country to place the strong hand 
of the law upon “tainted money.” It 
does not appear that either Switzerland 
or Belgium has responded with enthusi- 
asm to the suggestions of the French 
Minister. Both countries have profited 
greatly by the freedom which has pre- 
vailed on their stock exchanges and in 





their banking methods. Hundreds of 
millions of French capital are admitted 
to be on deposit, chiefly in the form of 
securities, in Swiss and Belgian banks, 
and large transactions are carried on by 
Frenchmen in the markets of Geneva 
and Brussels. The financial system of 
these countries profits by these transac- 
tions, and their governments are natur- 
ally loath to take any step to impair this 
benefit. Already the Swiss government 
has intimated in a courteous manner 
that, whatever the Federal Council 
might be willing to do, there will be 
difficulty in securing the consent of the 
twenty-five cantons to the inquisitorial 
statistics desired by the government of 
France. 

The difficulty in most of these official 
efforts to check the movement of capital 
is that capital is more nimble than the 
government. Hunted from one lair, it 
seeks another. While governments may 
be adopting new measures or framing 
treaties to extradite or expel capital 
which has taken refuge in Belgium or 
Switzerland, the crafty capitalist has 
only to shift his holdings to some other 
country. The Bourse of Vienna would 
probably welcome transactions which 
might be checked in other countries, and 
the growing Stock Exchange of Genoa 
affords a convenient asylum for French 
capital crossing the frontier. The French 
nation had comparatively little difficulty 
in sequestrating the real estate of the 
religious orders when it began its cru- 
sade against the Church some years ago, 
but was less successful in confiscating 
property in other forms. Millions of 
dollars of securities held by the orders 
and the churches were thrown upon the 
market. The decline in the quotations 
for rentes was attrfbuted at the time to 
the sales by the Church, but was prob 
ably due quite as much to the growing 
demand for capital. Much money for 
merly invested in French securities, 
however, went into Italian bonds, and 
other sums into other enterprises. 

If it seems surprising that the gov- 
ernment of a country so enlightened as 
that of France should take measures 
which tend to fetter the free movement 
of capital, it should be remembered that 
the Ministry has been for some years 
under the control of Radical and almost 
Socialistic elements. The normal hos- 
tility to capital is heightened by the fact 
that much of it belongs in France to 
those who are not cordial supporters of 
the republic. It will be interesting to 
observe whether the French govern- 
ment, if it continues in the hands of the 
Radicals, will succeed in collaring and 
leading back to France guilty and flee 
ing capital, or whether, as in so many 
ether governmental efforts to interfere 
with commerce, there will be only an- 
other case of the locking of the stable 
door after the horse is stolen. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF EUGENICS. 
“The Scope and Importance to the 


State of the Science of National Eugen- 


ics” is the title of the fourteenth Rob- 
ert Boyle Lecture, delivered at Oxford 
last May by Prof. Karl Pearson, and 
just published by Henry Frowde. To 
Oxford, proud of its philosophers, Pro- 
fessor Pearson puts the question blunt- 
ly, “Has philosophy, as such, taught us 
a single law by aid of which we can 
understand how a nation becomes phys- 
ically or mentally more vigorous?” An- 
ticipating the answer that this is not 
the particular function of philosophy, he 
goes on, “What weight have philosophy, 
anthropology, or political economy at 
present in the field of statesmanship?” 
These studies, he answers, “do not, alone 
or combined, form a technical education 
in statecraft.” Premising that “per- 
manence and dominance in the world 
passes to or from nations, even with 
their rise and fall in mental and bodily 
fitness,” and that here lies the real ex- 
planation of defeated armies and lost 
provinces, he maintains that “the pri- 
mary purpose of statecraft is to insure 
that the nation as a whole shall possess 
sanity”; that is, shall be “sound in body 
and sound in mind.” Thus, according to 
Professor Pearson's view, the training 
for statecraft must be the science of 
eugenics, which he defines as “the study 
of agencies under social control that 
may improve or impair the racial qual- 
ities of future generations, either phys- 
ically or mentally.” 

The range of investigation is a wide 
one, including as it does problems of 
inheritance, of environment, and of nur- 
ture, of disease and health, vigor and 
impotence, intelligénce and stupidity, 
Sanity and insanity, conscientiousness 
and irresponsibility, clean living and li- 
cense, of sanitation, housing, and school- 
ing. Eugenics seems, in fine, to be a 
combination of sociology and medicine— 
or to be a branch of biology, using the 
term in its broadest signification. Pro- 
fessor Pearson claims for it a place as 
a true science, to be treated with the 
“observational caution and critical spir- 
it” of other sciences. He asserts that 
- it has already gone through two stages 
of development and reached a third. The 
first is the ideological, in which men 
form ideas about phenomena “on the 
basis of very limited experience,” and 
spend their time and energy in discuss- 
ing these ideas, without much reference 
to the phenomena themselves.” The sec- 
ond stage is the observational—a period 
devoted to “observing phenomena crit- 
ically, and recording and describing 
their sequences.” The third stage is the 
metrical, in which “we proceed from ob- 
servation to measurement, to accurate 
numerical expression of the sequences 
involved.” 

This last stage is the one on which 
Professor Pearson lays the strongest 





emphasis. He explains in some detail 
the work done by him and his colleagues 
in the Francis Galton Laboratory for 
National Eugenics in the University of 
London. There have been collected al- 
ready between three and four hundred 
pedigrees of tuberculous stock; four 
hundred family histories of insanity; 
four hundred descriptions of parentage 
and home environment of mentally de- 
fective children, with as many more of 
normal children, the records of nearly 
four hundred noteworthy families and 
three hundred normal families, with 
psychical and physical descriptions and 
entries as to ailments and causes of 
death. These, he says, are but the be- 
ginnings of collections which “will one 
day represent large samples of the phy- 
sique, the mentality, the fertility, and 
the disease of wide classes of the na- 
tion.” These data are being ground 
through the mill of the mathematician 
in order to give us exact knowledge as 
to points regarding which medicine or 
economics or sociology has hitherto fur- 
nished only broad and often loose gen- 
eralization. We need not dwell on the 
details—the coefficients for inheritance 
of eye color or of vivacity and conscien- 
tiousness; the size of families of deaf- 
mutes and professional men; and the 
death-rate from phthisis among lunatic 
paupers. Enough to say that if figures 
do not lie, these tables, averages, per- 
centages, and coefficients—the results of 
what Professor Pearson calls biometry 
—contain a body of truth apparently pre- 
cise enough to satisfy an astronomer. 


The new science is, of course, on pro- 
bation. It now boasts but one labora- 
tory; but Professor Pearson confidently 
predicts that within twenty years the 
eugenics laboratory will be a recognized 
part of the equipment of every univer- 
sity. He may be right; to deny such a 
sweeping statement would be almost as 
rash as to make it. We may be fairly 
sure, however, that the science will not 
be accepted into the hierarchy until’ its 
field is more sharply defined, its meth- 
ods perfected, and its pretensions sub- 
stantiated. At present, it is, like so- 
ciology, suspect; and, for the same rea- 
sons: its boundaries are too hazy; it 
seems to take, as we have already not- 
ed, an easy, eclectic course through the 
realms of economics, anthropology, 
medicine, general biology, and omne 
scibile. The handicap under which such 
a science labors is that it attracts as 
votaries men who are prone to slipshod 
thinking and haphazard generalization. 
We would not say that sociologists as 
a class are intolerant of rigorous intel- 
lectual processes, and incapable of con- 
forming to them; but this is the weak- 
ness of too many of that profession; and 
it is likely to be the weakness of eugen- 
ists—if we may coin the word. For ex- 
ample, one of Professor Pearson’s tables 
gives in exact percentages for boys and 





girls the resemblances of “siblings” in 
psychical characters—namely, “viva- 
city,” “assertiveness,” “introspection,” 
“popularity,” “conscientiousness,” “‘tem- 
per,” “ability,” and “handwriting.” 
Now, these qualities are hard to define, 
and still harder to detect and measure 
in the individual with any approach to 
scientific precision; and the table, we 
make bold to say, despite the mathe- 
matical skill of the computer, is almost 
worthless. 

The findings of this new science, the 
nurse of statecraft, are to be the basis 
both for laws and for voluntary action 
looking toward the improvement of ra- 
cial stocks. Conceivably, eugenics will 
furnish important material in regard to 
housing, sanitation, quarantine, and the 
management of hospitals and schools. 
Along these lines we still have much to 
learn. We also join Professor Pearson 
in the pious hope that in time young 
men and women may marry and rear 
children under a strong sense of their 
duty to “decrease the fertility of the 
unfit, and emphasize that of the fit.” 
But we fear there will be no great 
change from present procedure until the 
new science has done what hitherto no 
science has succeeded in doing—until it 
has both convinced the mind and over- 
come the heart. 








THE LOCK-STEP AGAIN. 
UprPeR SANDusKy, O., September 24.— 
The superintendent of the Sycamore School 
considered Terry Wickham, ten, so bright 
that he promoted him from the fifth to the 
seventh grade. The Board of Education 
refused to recognize the promotion, and to- 
day Dr. W. H. Wickham, the boy’s father, 
brought mandamus proceedings against the 

board. A similar case is unknown. 


The word similar is ambiguous. It may 
refer to the mandamus proceedings, to 
the action of the board, or to the pro- 
motion. There are, we grant, too many 
places where skipping a grade is un- 
known. The bright child is forced into 
the lock-step with the stupid, and there 
he stays through all the years of his 
schooling. The attitude of the Board 
of Education—we cannot certify to the 
accuracy of the dispatch—is common 
among old-fashioned educators. It is 
devotion to the system run mad. Orig- 
inally, school was made for the child, 
but the organization tends to become so 
complete and rigid that pedagogues pro- 
ceed upon the principle that the child 
is made for the school. The rules, of 
course, are crystallized experience; but 
conditions change, and the crystals form- 
ed a generation ago should often be 
broken. On the other hand, in admin- 
istering a large system it is clearly dan- 
gerous to make exceptions; if one 
bright boy skips the sixth grade a dozen 
more boys, some bright and some not, 
want to skip it also. But we would 
have the rules so framed that skipping 
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grades, or else promotion by subject, is 
the regular thing and not the exception. 

The topic is one which has lately at- 
tracted much attention among teachers. 
Within a year Charles S. Hartwell, 
chairman of the Committee on School 
Problems, Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, has conducted an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire on promotion. His circulars 
were sent to all parts of the country; 
and some of the answers are extremely 
depressing. For example: 

In your school is there much flexibility 
and variety? Yes, 349; no, 205. 

Do you promote your students by sub- 
jects or by grades? Subjects, 261; grades, 
293. 

Do you make a student who has failed in 
some of the work of the grade take all 
the work of the grade again? Yes, 206; 
no, 357. 

Do your schools take care of the 
vidual students’ needs in any way? 
473; no. 86. 

Do you think each student should be ad- 
vanced as rapidly as his ability will per- 
mit, without reference to his fellows? Yes, 
473; no. 86. 


The theory of our teachers 1s obviously 
better than their practice. An over- 
whelming majority, 530 to 60, believe in 
promotion as rapidly as ability will per- 
mit; but as a matter of fact, more 
schools promote by grades than by sub- 
jects; and 206—as against 357—make a 
dropped student take all the work of 
the grade over again. This particular 
set of answers we commend to the at- 
tention of Superintendent J. M. White 
of Carthage, Mo., who wrote to Mr. 
Hartwell: “A rule requiring a high 
school pupil to repeat ail the subjects of 
a certain term or year because he failed 
in one or more is simply monstrous. I 
have never before heard of such a prac- 
tice.” 

Monstrous is, we agree, a fair descrip- 
tion of the rule. But in what pedagogi- 
cal paradise Superintendent White has 
spent his time we cannot imagine; for 
the practice to which he objects is, as 
we have just seen, widely prevalent, The 
reasons are not far to seek. It is easier 
to lay out a cast-iron plan by which the 
whole class is held in a solid block, and 
like Wordsworth’s cloud, “moveth al- 
together if it move at all.” The alterna- 
tive is half-a-dozen or more programmes, 
adapted to the cases of individual pu- 
pils in small groups, with the resultant 
conflicts in hours and the trouble and 
expense of maintaining a larger num- 
ber of sections. All these irregularities 
vex a small mind which, instead of 
mastering a system, is mastered by it. 
It is doubtless true that absolutely un- 
restricted promotion would break all 
class lines and lead to chaos; but there 
must be, and in many places there is, a 
practicable mean between that and the 
rigid lock-step. 

This method of freeing the individual 
from the clog of a grade is now ap- 
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proved by the most progressive educa- 
tors. They are coming to see that Pres- 
ident Eliot was right when he said that 
“to discriminate between pupils of differ- 
ent capacity, to select the competent for 
suitable instruction, and to advance each 
pupil with appropriate rapidity, will 
ultimately become the most important 
functions of the public-school adminis- 
trator—those functions in which he or 
she will be most serviceable to families 
and to the state.” No one can deny that 
promotion by grade, more especially in 
the high school, is terribly wasteful of 
a pupil’s time, energy, and interest. For 
example, Mr. Hartwell examined the 
work of 163 boys in the middle of a 
high-school course, and found that 55 
of them had been “left back’’ seventy- 
one terms of work. In few of these 
cases had the deficiency been in more 
than half the subjects. The needless 
repetition amounted to fully thirty 
terms’ work, or fifteen years. If evi- 
dence of this kind were spread before 
parents and teachers throughout the 
country, the 293 schools which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hartwell’s report, promote 
by grade would be compelled to make a 
quick change, or else hundreds of 
fathers would follow Dr. Wickham’s lead 
and resort to the mandamus. 


BROWNING’S “OLD YELLOW BOOK.” 


Come then, all ye youths! And, careless 
of censure, give yourselves up to steal and 
drive the spoil from every source. ... 
Often I love to play on some ancient phrase, 
and utter some far other thought in the 
same words. Nor will any wise man care 
to blame my self-confessing thefts, thefts 
open and to be praised and approved by 
our children’s children. So far be it froin 
me to wish to hide my stolen goods, and 
conceal my plunder, from any fear or the 
penalty of infamy.—Vida (1527), trans- 
lated by Saintsbury. 


This gallant proclamation of the literary 
road, made half a century before Shake- 
speare, may be regarded as expressing the 
working principle of the majority of the 
great Elizabethans. And Shakespeare’s 
own exemplification of the right of eminent 
domain in letters is familiar to all students 
Still further, modern Eu- 
ropean criticism has spent much of its 
energies in illustrating the theory and prsc- 
tice of literary spoliation. Yet after all, 
our present-day writers are a timid folk, 
jealous of their reputation for originality, 
and making their thefts as cautiously and 
secretly as the sneak thief. Browning was 
bolder. His example in the longest and 
most important of his poems, “The Ring 
and the Book,” is a case in point. Many 
of his subjects he gathered from _ books, 
not the classic, or the well-established myth 
or tale, but book-stall trash. In the “Old 
Yellow Book,” however, he met the most 
congenial and effective appeal ever made to 
him in this way. 

He himself has told of the chance finding 
of this volume. One June day of 1860, he 
left the Casa Guidi home, as was his wont, 
to mingle in the busy life of the streets. 
His prize for the day’s walk was a parch- 
ment-covered collection of old law records, 
discovered “mongst odds and ends of rav- 





age’’ in the Piazza of San Lorenzo. Not 
was it by mere chance, as he felt, but rather 
by “‘predestination,”’ that this relic of what 
had been the sensational tragedy of its pe- 
riod, fell to his hands, possibly the only 
hands of his century in which it would have 
proved more than rubbish. This treasure- 
trove, for which he paid “eightpence Eng- 
lish just,’ was to prove one of the most 
important stimuli to which Robert Brown- 
ing was ever subjected. 

Yet familar as the mere name of the “Old 
Yellow Book” is to admirers of Browning, 
the volume itself is scarcely known to them. 
Any one may see it as it rests in the show- 
case in Balliol College library. A few of 
the poet’s surviving friends have seen him 
handle the volume occasionally. Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, in a recent note, says that once 
Browning “‘tossed it in the air, and twirled 
it round by the crumpled vellum covers,”’ 
Yet not a dozen persons have had opportun- 
ity and patience to find what these covers 
really contain. Now, however, it is on the 
eve af being exhibited in a photo-reproduc- 
tion by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. This will not merely show the basis 
in fact for “The Ring and the Book”’ it- 
self, but will throw a flood of light on the 
creative processes, the peculiar masterful- — 
ness of Robert Browning. And still fur- 
ther, it will afford a new and extraordinary 
opportunity for studying the more general 
problem of the artist’s relationship to his 
raw material. 

The original writers of the volume were 
lawyers with but pedestrian literary skill. 
under the pressure of haste, and bent solely 
upon their professional tasks in a thrilling 
murder case. The sensational, brutal mass 
of fact was treated merely for presentation 


.in type before a small board of judges. The 


arguments have not even the sort of popular 
appeal which the modern presentation of 
a case before a jury must have to prove? 
effective. This is the crude original of the 
Franceschini story. 

Now the drawing of material at almost 
first-hand from life is not uncommon with 
modern writers of fiction. Our important 
novelists have utilized such plebeian mate- 
rial abundantly. But the student is general- 
ly unable to watch the process of making it 
over; we cannot find just how much or how 
little the artist had for a basis of his im- 
aginary superstructure. In the “Old Yellow 
Book,”” however, we have practically the 
complete’ data that fell into the hands of 
the poet, and we can trace all the changes 
effected by the play of imagination. 

Browning's stylistic powers were prac- 
tically unaided by the original; the chaos 
of the book offered him a more unusual 
problem; for most important source-books 
show a semblance of orderliness. The crude 
drama or the ineffective novel before Shake- 
speare had at least developed an orderly 
story and plot. The “Old Yellow Book,” 
however, was made piecemeal; a bundle 
of confusing repetitions, and contradic- 
tions. Missing evidence has left wide 
gaps in our knowledge. The result is 
a confusion thrice confounded, an irrec- 
oncilable warring of the parts, a dismem- 
berment and scattering of the facts. One 
of the most interesting features of Brown- 
ing’s creative mind is the executive energy, 
the generalship by which he brought order 
out of confusion. His imagination pieced 
together the fragments till they were once 
more a connected story. This generalship 
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has been a constant requisite for the novel- 
ist’s art; and Browning has undoubtedly 
learned much from his abundant readings 
of the novels of his great contemporaries. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
Browning’s recreative mastery is his con- 
scientious truthfulmess not merely to 
the larger facts of human nature, but 
to specific detail of this particular 
story. Evidently he made it a prin- 
ciple to use fact as he found it 
and to take to himself the congenial task 
of searching the motive behind the fact. He 
will supplement what is told, he will fill 
in the gaps, but he will not substitute a 
substantiated fact of the book by one that 
is more agreeable to his feelings. Such fidel- 
ity is doubtless a handicap to creative 
activity; it sets hard and fast bounds at 
many a point. Shakespeare had to observe 
the facts more or less when he dealt with 
English historical subjects; yet he as- 
sumed far more freedom than Browning 
did in retelling this utterly forgotten mur- 
der story. But apparently Browning had 
come to share the regard for fact which is 
so characteristic of the scientific nineteenth 
century. So “absolutely good is truth,” he 
says, in “Fifine at the Fair.” Browning’s 
exactness may be illustrated in many ways. 
Thirty-three names of persons he takes 
directly from the book without change. 
Practically every locality in the progress 
of the story from Rome to Arezzo and back 
to Rome again is adopted and not invented. 
The minute chronology of the seventeen 
years of Francesca Pompilia’s life is fol- 
lowed at all points, save in one significant 
detail. Incident after incident is likewise 
taken from the book, but they are given 
an iridescent coloring of motive by the 
poet’s art. An interesting example is the 
comfit-throwing at the theatre. In Pom- 
pilia’s affidavit in the book we read: 

While we were in a great crowd at the 
play one evening, Canon Conti, the brother 
of the husband of my sister-in-law, threw 
me some confetti. My husband, who was 
near me, took offence at it, but not against 
Conti, but against Caponsacchi, who was 
sitting beside the said Conti. 

The poet tells the same fact in the words 
of Caponsacchi: 
Found myself at the theatre one night 
With a brother Canon, in a mood and mind 
Proper enough for the place, amused or no: 
When I saw enter, stand, and seat herself 
4 lady, young, tall, strange, and sad. 
I was still one stare, 

‘When—‘Way, I'll make her give you back your 

gane"’— 
Said Canon Conti; and at the word he tossed 
A paper-twist of comfits to her lap, 
And dodged and in a trice was at my back 
Nodding from over my shoulder. Then she turned, 


Looked our way, smiled the beautiful sad strange 
smile. 


—[Book VI., il. 394-899, 406-412. 
The chance moment had become a turning 
point in the hero’s life, one of the crises 
which built themselves into his character. 
From that hour there wag born in the 
Canon a new taste, a more serious view, 
& new regard for woman, and a new sense 
of duty to God and to the Church. In the 
book, there is nothing either to confirm or 
to controvert this spiritual significance of 
the incident. ' 
Many descriptive features, especially 
those concerning the murder and the execu- 
tion,are taken directly from the book. 
Here again a parallel will be of interest. 
In the book we read: 


The condemned were made to go down 





stairs and were placed upon separate carts 
to be drawn to the place of execution. 
Franceschini showed more intrepidity and 
composure than the others to the wonder 
of all. Many stands were constructed for 
the accommodation of those curious to see 
such a terrible execution and so great was 
the concourse of people that some windows 
brought as much as six dollars. 
The poet throws this into blank verse: 
Palchetti were erected in the*Place, 

The houses, at the edge of the Three Streets, 
Let their front windows at six dollars each. .. . 
The Count was led down, hoisted up on car, 
Last of the five, as heinousest, you know; 

Yet they allowed one whole car to each man. 
His intrepidity, nay, nonchalance, 

As up he stood and down he sat himself, 

Struck admiration into those who saw. 

—[{Book XII., ll. 118-115, 182-137. 


Browning's fidelity to his source-book is 
even more surprising in the monologues of 
the two lawyers, Books VIII. and IX. These 
have perhaps been the parts against which 
most readers of “The Ring and the Book” 
have protested; and even Stopford Brooke 
would pass by this portion. But to one who 
has read the book, it becomes evident that 
Browning was led to create these mono- 
logues by the impression the actual lawyers 
of the case made upon himself. The poet 
reproduces their professional jargon, their 
sophistries, their narrow and ignorant at- 
titude; arguments, illustrations, citations 
of authority and precedent, and law-Latin 
he takes over verbatim from the source- 
book. The monologue of Archangeli in- 
deed is a skilfully wrought mosaic in 
which the fragments from the book are laid 
in a new, grotesque design. This same 
lawyer’s peroration of nearly two hundred 
Latin words is lifted almost bodily from 
the actual Archangeli’s final argument. 

-The “Old Yellow Book” has also in all 
probability guided the poet in his unique 
and appropriate form—not straightforward 
narrative or architectonic drama, but the 
multiple-monologue which presents every 
phase of many-sided truth. Indeed, the 
book contains two semi-popular Italian 
narratives which distinctly suggested 
“Half Rome” and the “Other Half Rome.” 

Altogether, this old volume thrown by 
chance in Browning’s way affords one of 
the most interesting opportunities for 
studying the transmuting power of genius. 
It convinces us also that fidelity to fact 
is not necessarily a handicap; and that 
the crudest of raw materials may become 
vital through the power of the master, and 
may admit of his highest and most signi- 
ficant expression of himself. 

CHARLES W. HODELL. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The comparative study of the types of 
early printers, which might count its be- 
ginning from the publication of the late 
Robert Proctor’s Index to the Early Print- 
ed Books in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library, will presumably receive 
a new impetus from the organization of the 
Gesellschaft fiir Typenkunde des xv. Jahr- 
hunderts, which was organized last year 
and has now sent out its first publication 
(Leipzig: R. Haupt). The object of the 
society is to present (as a companion to 
Professor Haebler’s “‘Typenrepertorium der 
Wiegendrucke” and the catalogue which 
is in preparation by the Prussian Commis- 





sion for the cataloguing of incunabula), a 
facsimile collection of characteristic pages 
and as far as possible complete alphabets 
of all the types used during the fifteenth 
century. There are already two such com- 
prehensive facsimile collections, the well- 
known “Monumenta Germanie et Italia 
Typographica,” edited by Konrad Burger 
under the auspices of the Reichsdruckerei 
in Berlin; and that published by the Lon- 
don Type Facsimile Society founded by 
Proctor and working on the basis of his 
Index. The compass of Burger’s work, 
however, is comparatively narrow, and the 
English collection, though not so limited, 
is issued in only fifty copies at a corre- 
spondingly high price. The object of the 
new society, which is international in 
scope, is to present ultimately a complete 
series of the types of the printers of the 
fifteenth century, and there is no intention 
to limit the number of subscribers. The 
membership fee, 25 marks a year, 1s mod- 
erate enough. It was originally the inten- 
tion to issue 100 sheets a year, but on ac- 
count of the small number of subscribers, 
only sixty will be issued the first year; of 
thése thirty now lie before us. Each sheet 
gives, in addition to a page in the size of 
the original and the individual letters of 
the alphabet, references to similar types 
used by other well-known or unnamed 
printers and to descriptions in bibliogra- 
phies. Several of the sheets just publish- 
ed are from books connected in one way or 
another with the recent studies of Dr. H. 
O. Lange in Copenhagen, whose “‘Analecta 
Bibliographica” has already received no- 
tice in these columns and of the society’s 
secretary, D. D. Collijn in Upsala. 

While the bibliography of the first half- 
century after the invention of printing has 
been the subject of extensive research by 
a horde of bibliographers, the sixteenth 
century is as yet largely an unbroken field. 
Monographs like K. Schottenloher’s “‘Buch- 
druckertitigkeit Georg Erlingers in Bam- 
berg” (Leipzig: Haupt), and C. Héfer’s 
“Beitrige zu einer Geschichte des Co- 
burger Buchdrucks” (Coburg: Riemann) are 
therefore welcome not only as pioneer work, 
but as material for the student of the Re- 
formation period. Erlinger began his ac- 
tivity in 1522, as an enthusiastic adherent 
of the ideas of religious and social revolu- 
tion. For the spreading of these ideas 
he worked as printer, bookseller, and writ- 
er. But they did not gain a strong foot- 
hold in Bavaria, the Church there was too 
powerful; and from 1525 Erlinger printed 
chiefly official documents for the ishop of 
Bamberg. The main purpose of Schotten- 
loher’s book is, of course, typographical 
and bibliographical, and he is able to show, 
more conclusively than Héfer, the connec- 
tion between Erlinger and the Coburg 
printer Aegidius Fellenfiirst. It appears 
that the latter’s type came into Erlinger’s 
possession and constituted his earliest 
stock in trade; later he replaced them with 
others, presumably of his own make. His 
last dated work is from 1543. Hofer carries 
the story of printing in Coburg to the year 
1564, through the careers of three print- 
ers: Fellenfiirst, Hans Bern, and Cyricaus 
Schnauss. 
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Correspondence. 





PRESERVATION OF CUBAN NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A recent publication of the Carnegie 
Institute, Luis M. Perez’s “Guide to the 
Materials for American History in Cuban 
Archives,” describes the deplorable condi- 
tion in which the national archives were 
fcund when the provisional government as- 
sumed control of Cuban affairs in Septem- 
ber last. It also recounts the measures 
taken by Major E. St. J. Greble, under in- 
structions from Gov. Magoon, for shelving 
the rooms in which the archives are now 
stored and for placing the broken Yegajos 
where they can be sorted and preserved 
from further injury. 

It may interest historical students to 
learn that in furtherance of the work of 
preservation the Governor issued last month 
an official decree prohibiting absolutely the 
removal of documents from the files of the 
archives, and ordering the return of such as 
have been loaned or abstracted either with 
or without permission. His decree further 
provides that hereafter a fee of five cents 
shall be charged for each sheet of copy is- 
sued by the keeper, and that new docu- 
ments shall be forwarded for filing, properly 
bound or sewed together, with an inventory 
in duplicate duly signed by the department 
efficial responsible for sending them. 
Courts, government officers, public officials, 
or private persons who acquire access to 
papers or documents for reference or note- 
taking, must obtain a special permit from 
the Department of Government (Departa- 
mento de Gobernaci6n), which permit may 
be refused in the case of private individ- 
vals, shall the department deem the issu- 
ance unadvisable. Persons who damage or 
remove without permission documents ex- 
hibited for reference shall be proceeded 
egainst under the provisions of articles 587 
and 589 of the Penal Code. 

EDWIN MORGAN, 
American Legation. 


Havana, Cuba, September 19. 


OVERDONE INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Prof. F. B. Gummere, in your issue 
of September 19, has struck a resonant 
chord, and so timely that I want to strike 
it again if only to keep the sound a little 
longer in our ears. Two days before read- 
ing his article, in a letter to a teacher who 
asked advice about the organization of high 
school work, I wrote: 

I have but one conviction—that there 

cannot be too much good instruction in 
grammar and composition, and in reading 
aloud; but the teaching of literature would 
be wisely curtailed. 
And two months ago, in a tract which I 
trust will some time get out of the printing 
office, I entered a protest against including 
prose fiction in the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary schools. If we are to continue in 
the present drift, let us make haste to give 
credit for marbles and football. 

It is not, of course, that literature, even 
in the form of the simplest fiction is un- 
worthy. I trust I share the utmost en- 
thusiasm of those who feel its inestimable 





moral and cultural value. But the lighter 
literature requires no teaching; its office 
is supplementary; it belongs in the margins 
of the day’s work. Why, as Professor Gum- 
mere intimates, try to teach “Ivanhoe” 
when it should be read with an avidity that 
brooks no denial or should not be read at 
all? As for the deeper and finer things, so 
far as they are not purely intellectual and 
therefore of fairly general appeal, they 
must, for all but the most imaginative, 
wait upon that experience of life and sharp- 
ening of sensibility which alone will make 
them luminous. Moreover, the teacher who 
can impart their significance is nearly as 
rare as the pupil who is ready to grasp it. 
One would hesitate to trust many teachers 
to do anything more with, let us say, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “The Forsaken Merman” than 
perhaps to require his pupils to learn it 
by heart. Indeed, teachers in this field are 
sadly bewildered, and most of them would 
have to confess that they do not know just 
what they are trying to teavcn. Certainly 
the labor expended is out of all proportion 
to the meagre results achieved. Tens of 
thousands of pupils are haled through a 
prescribed course of English masterpieces, 
only to turn no less contentedly in the end 
to the solace of the Sunday newspaper, the 
scrap-bag magazine, and the “‘storiette.” 
Would I give up all attempt to teach lit- 
erature? I would give up nearly all pre- 
scription of it. The history of literature 
may be taught, when it is desired; it is as 
worthy as the history of other things. And 
there is always plenty to do in the field 
of grammar and rhetoric, in the mere 
mastery of this English speech of ours. 
ennobled as it has been by so many great 
voices. I have just been undergoing some 
illuminating experience. In the attempt to 
wrestle with this very problem, which 
meets us in the colleges as well, I have un- 
dertaken tc guide a cJass of freshmen 
through certain prose classics. We have 
begun with Bacon’s Essays, and it some- 
times looks as if we should not get any 
farther. It is no less than astonishing how 
little the students understand. Only one 
in sixty can even guess what Bacon means 
by saying that communion with friends will 
“evaporate thy affections,” while they pass 
over as quite too simple for consideration 
his statement that a certain wily trick in 
diplomacy is “a thing of great patience, 
but yet of much use.” They can scarcely 
be trusted to interpret aright a single sen- 
tence. However, the teacher’s dismay in 
discovering this is equalled by his delight 
in discovering that they can be made to 
understand. Bacon is not too deep. It is 
mostly a matter of being able to construe 
English sentences and becoming alert to 
the varied and subtle meanings of words. 
Here is disciplinary work of the best type, 
and such as cannot fail to yield measurable 
results. Verily, so long as the mother- 
tongue is so little understood as to jeopard 
the reputation for wisdom of one of our 
wisest moral counsellors, there is 
work enough to do in English without 
straying down the flowery paths of fiction. 
While I am on this subject, let me say 
a word about another abuse—the use of 
over-edited text-books, perhaps a natural 
result of the general bewilderment as to 
what there is in literature to teach. The 
maker of the text-book, having found some- 
thing, or at least imagining that he has 





found something, kindly tells the puzzled 
or jaded teacher all about it. But he tells 
the pupil, too, and the pupil, having noth- 
ing at all to find for himself, goes unin- 
structed in precisely the kind of instruc- 
tion that he needs most. For my freshman 
class in Bacon I am employing a judiciously 
edited text that gives scarcely three notes 
to an essay. I might have used a text 
(printed by the Cambridge University 
Press, too) that contains trom ten to 
twenty-five paraphrases at the foot of every 
page—half-page rather! But it would have 
left my students absolutely nothing to 
think out for themselves, therefore without 
any mental discipline, and, I suspect, with- 
out the ability to read Bacon in the end. 

As for the inner spirit of literature, 
which we have so long hungered and striv- 
en to teach, may it not be largely trusted 
to find its way? The teacher who really 
feels it will never be able to conceal his 
feeling. The radiation that reaches him will 
be radiated in turn, the communicable 
communicated to so many as are ready to 
share in that grace. But the less ostenta- 
tiously this is done, the better. Prescrip- 
tion is the sheerest folly. 

A. G. NEWCOMER. 
Stanford University, Cal., September 25. 


WORDSWORTH ON SPELLING REFORM. 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: During the innocuous discussion 
of “simplified spelling’? has any one hither- 
to noticed the following opinion of Words- 
worth, recorded in the “Memoirs” (vol. ii, 
p. 458) by his nephew? 

He mentioned incidentally [October, 1846] 
that the spelling of our language was very 
much fixed in the time of Charles the Sec- 
ond, and that the attempts which had been 
made since, and are being made in the 
present day, were not likely to succeed. 


And what has be- 


Attempts at what? 
LANE COOPER. 


come of them? 
Ithaca, N. Y., September 25. 





MR. BURTON AND THE CLEVELAND 
CHARTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the interest of the future his- 
torian, it may be worth noting that there 
is a slight inaccuracy in your reference 
tuo the charter of the city of Cleveland in 
the editorial article of September 12, deal- 
ing with the candidacy of Mr. Burton. 
Speaking of the mayoralty, you say: 

The office of Mayor has been clothed with 
more power. The tendency of all the new 
city charters is to centre responsibility 
in him. In that aspect Cleveland’s char- 
ter is one of the most progressive, and if 
Mr. Burton is chosen Mayor, he will have 
a free hand in moulding the municipal ad- 
ministration. 

It is just because Mr. Burton will not 
have a free hand in moulding the munici- 
pal administration that the most judicious 
friends of Mr. Burton grieve sorely that 
he has allowed himself to be inveigled into 
a contest that will probably not redound 
to his credit even though he should be suc- 
cessful, which is by no means assur- 
<d. To an impartial observer he pre- 
sents the sorry spectacle of a man of in- 
tellect, culture, and distinction lending him- 
self on the one hand to the sordid pur- 
poses of the small-fry city politicians, and 
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cn the other hand to the “larger” views, the 
higher politics, of the national administra- 
tion. The one class is making desperate ef- 
forts to get “in on the inside” of the mu- 
nicipal trough; the other class is not ob- 
I'vious to the prestige accruing from the 
“redemption” of the largest city in the 
State in the prosecution of the Taft can- 
didacy. 

But be that as it may, it is certain that 
Mr. Burton will find himself deceived 
should he be elected. Cleveland once upon 
a time had a progressive charter—the so- 
called Federal plan. Five years ago, how- 
ever, at the behest, it is commonly be- 
lieved, of Senator Hanna, then the Repub 
lican State leader, and with the avowed 


object of Mayor Johnson's political de- 
struction, every city government in 
the State was overturned, and at 
an extraordinary session of the 
General Assembly in 1902 a new mu- 
nicipal code uniform over the State was 


epacted. Squinting at the incipient machine 
of the budding Johnson, the executive power 
ef the Mayor was greatly curtailed, and 


boards galore were instituted. The 
powers of the municipal govern- 
ment were carefully decentralized. The 


legal powers of the Mayor's office are now 
small. The actual power wielded by Cleve- 
land’s present executive is due to a com- 
Lination of qualities wholly foreign to Mr. 
Furton. Eminent as a statesman and legis- 
lator of national scope, he would need to 
bring to the task at the City Hall of 
Cleveland a rare synthesis of cajolery, 
demagoguery, bossism, and —a_ popular 
cause. And just because such a condition 
of things 's the legitimate fruit of the 
Ohio system of municipal government, it 
ill becomes a Republican, as a 
Republican, to cry out against ma- 
chine methods when the only present al- 
ternative is dilettante inefficient govern- 
ment. And history does not record that 
Mr. Burton uttered a single protest when 
party expediency dictated this municipal 
code outrage upon the people of the State. 

Isn't it a pity that his fine talents should 
be employed in a field wnere they will in- 
evitably be so tragically ineffective? Has 
his Nemesis come to plague him? 


A. B. 


Elyria, O., September 23. 


THE FISHERY QUESTION 
FOUNDLAND. 


IN NEW- 


To THE EprTor Or THE NATION: 

Sim: It seems to be at last definitely 
settled that the interpretation of disputed 
questions between England and America 
concerning the agreement of 1818, known in 
diplomacy as the Convention of Ghent, is 
to be submitted to the newly created per- 
manent Tribunal of International Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. As it is really the 
first important question submitted to this 
new court, the issue will be watched with 
great interest. 

Without going into the history of this 
very remarkable convention, which public 
opinion in America is at last beginning to 
see in its true light as a one-sided and 
obsolete agreement, an intolerable burden 
on a British colony and entirely unsuited 
to modern conditions, we may note that 
one characteristic of the arrangement 


comes out very distinctly. England’s sov- 





ereignty over Newfoundland is clearly de- 
fined, and the territorial privileges given 
to the inhabitants of the United States 
are very definitely limited. The reason for 
this strict limitation is very clear: England 
at the time had no fisheries rights to give 
away as she had already made over to the 
French a virtually exclusive territorial and 
fishery jurisdiction over the west coast. 
This was done to make the Bourbons more 
acceptable to the French and to uphold the 
principles of monarchy. The Americans 
were only allowed to buy wood, not fuel, 
and it has been decided that they have no 
right to purchase coal. They may obtain wa- 
ter, and enter port for shelter, and repairs, 
but “for no other purpose whatsoever.” 
All this is definite and distinct. There is 
no room for question or ambiguity. At 
the Halifax Convention the American 
commissioners very frankly admitted that 
their countrymen had no right to buy bait, 
hire men, obtain supplies, or do any trade 
with the natives. The only questions to be 
submitted to the Hague Tribunal, there- 
fore, concern the fishery privileges. 

The fishing rights are given to inhabit- 
ants of the United States (not to ships or 
crews), in commor with bis majesty’s sub- 
jects, to take fish of every kind along the 
coasts of part of Newfoundland, “and on 
the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks” of 
Labrador. In Newfoundland the rights of 
Americans are confined to the coasts. In 
Labrador they are more general and ex- 
tend to harbors, etc. One of the first 
questions, therefore, will be a definition of 
the term coast, and the extent of Ameri- 
can fishery privileges on the shores of 
Newfoundland. Is it confined to the outer 
coast, or does it extend into narrow bays 
and harbors? The two really vital ques- 
tions between the two countries are: 

First, are American fishermen visiting 
Newfoundland, bound to obey the local rev- 
enue laws, to enter their vessels on arrival 
at the colonial custom house, clear when 
they leave, and pay light dues? Canada 
has always compelled them to do so, and 
Newfoundland claims the same right. Every 
civilized country has a right to adopt all 
reasonable precautions to prevent its rev- 
enues being robbed. Why should New- 
foundland be debarred from the same ex- 
ercise of authority? It is well known that 
the Gloucester men are notorious smug- 
glers, and always carry a special supply of 
goods known as ‘the slop chest” to barter 
with the natives. 

The really important question of all is 
the control of the fishery. It Is to be car- 
ried on in common with his majesty’s sub- 
jects. Who is to regulate it? It is sound 
international law that the sovereign power 
alone can exercise coercive jurisdiction 
within its own territory and jurisdiction. 
In a common fishery its regulations should 
be absolutely fair and reasonable. They 
should be framed for the clear and definite 
purpose of protecting the common fish- 
ery from wanton injury and destruction. 
Let us test the question in this way: Amer- 
ican fishermen have lately been caught and 
punished for using dynamite on the coasts 
of Nova Scotia. Will any one for a mo- 
ment contend that Newfoundland would not 
have the same right to punish offenders 
of this kind, or any one who might use 
a destructive engine whose general ef- 





fect would cause injury, curtailment, or de- 
struction of the common fishery? 

Public opinion in America is being 
gradually enlightened on this question. 
Gloucester alone prevents the Hay-Bond 
treaty being ratified by the Senate, a 
treaty which, in return for the fullest priv- 
ileges in Newfoundland waters given to 
Americans, allows a free entry into the 
United States for the fish and natural pro- 
ducts of the colony. It is a most reason- 
able arrangement. The present outrageous 
tax of three-quarters of a cent a pound 
on all foreign fresh fish imported into 
the States is pul on simply to enrich 
Lodge’s smugglers, as they have been well 
called, and to compel the eighty millions of 
American citizens to eat dear fish while 
there is an unbounded supply in British 
North America, whose natural market is 
in the republic. 

The question is askcd by some American 
papers, Why does the Newfoundland gov- 
ernment still fight against the modus vi- 
vendi, when the Sunday fishing, the use of 
purse seines, and the obligation to obey the 
local customs laws are all conceded? The 
answer is very simple. The modus is an 
illegal attempt to override the laws of a 
self-governing colony; it is direct contra- 
vention of the terms of the treaty and 
concedes rights to foreigners neither in- 
cluded nor intended by the convention. It 
is further a breach cf a solemn promise 
made by England in 1857, that our fishery 
rights should never again be either less- 
ened or given away to a foreign Power 
without our consent. D. W. PROWSB. 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, September 6. 








Notes. 





Duffield & Co. announce as forthcoming 
this month ‘“‘Historic Churches of America,” 
by Nellie Urner Wallington, with an intro- 
duction by Edward Everett Hale; “The Holy 
Graal and Other Fragments,” by Richard 
Hovey; “Gypsy Verses,” by Helen Hay 
Whitney; an illustrated edition of “Stories 
from the Old Testament for Children,” by 
Harriet S. Blaine Beale; and “Childhood,” 
by Millicent and Githa Sowerby, a volume 
of verses and pictures by two sisters whose 
work has attracted considerable attention 
in England. 


The forthcoming double section of the 
“Oxford English Dictionary’’ has been en- 
larged so as to complete the letter N 
(Niche-Nywe) and the volume. It is the 
work of W. A. Craigie. Vol. vii., O-P, has 
already been published as far as Pargeted, 
and vol. viii., Q-S, as far as Ree. 


An illustrated edition of “‘The Poems of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’ will be issued 
by John Lane Company this autumn. 
Poems hitherto unpublished in book form 
will be included. The illustrations are 
from original drawings by Gerald Metcalfe. 
The same firm announces “The Sentimental 
Traveller,” in which Vernon Lee takes her 
readers through Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. 


From the Macmillan Company we re- 


ceive a reprint of the “Economic History 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,” by 
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Philip Alexander Bruce. In its review of 
that book, May 21, 1896, the Nation spoke 
of it as “the best history of the early 
agricultural growth of any State in the 
Union.” 

“A Consideration of the State of Ireland 
in the Nineteenth Century,” by G. Locker 
Lampson, the English edition of which was 
reviewed in the Nation, June 28, is now on 
the regular list of E. P. Dutton & Co. 

G. G. Coulton’s “From St. Francis to 
Dante” was first published in 1906, and that 
a second edition should be called for in a 
year shows the interesting character of the 
work. Mr. Coulton has added a good deal 
of fresh matter from Salimbene’s inimitable 
and highly realistic chronicle, and has ex- 
tended the notes and appendices. For those 
who wish to see the seamy side of the Mid- 
dle Ages, this is the best book in English. 

The coming of Christmas is heralded by 
attractive reprints. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
are early in the field with a number of vol- 
umes on thin paper in limp leather. One 
group contains seven of Victor Hugo’s nov- 
els in eight volumes, “Les Misérables” oc- 
cupying two. Another set gives nine of 
Dumas’s best works, including “Monte 
Cristo,” “The Three Musketeers,” “Twenty 
Years After,” and “The Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne.”” Nine other volumes are added, of 
a miscellaneous character. 

Edward Manley of the Englewood High 
School, Chicago, has edited for Ginn & Co. 
a volume from Prosper Mérimée, “Carmen 
and Other Stories.” The sketches, “Les Bo- 
hémiens,” “Les Voleurs de Grands Chemins 
de l’Andalousie,”’ and “‘Les Courses de Tau- 
reaux” will indicate the varied style of 
the novelist. A biographical outline, notes, 
and vocabulary complete the volume. As 
Mérimée’s “Colomba” is one of the most 
popular of modern French narratives adapt- 
ed to classroom use, this volume exhibiting 
other aspects of the author’s skill will be 
welcome. ° 


Notwithstanding the variety of good Ger- 
man grammars already on the market, Dr. 
Francis Kingsley Ball of the Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy has tried his hand at an- 
other, encouraged no doubt by the success 
of his “German Drill Book.” The arrange- 
ment of the matter is topical, and the 
author seeks to drive home each topic with- 
in the space of a two-page lesson. The 
exercises are supposed to have sufficient 
continuity to furnish materials for con- 
versation, but as a matter of fact the 
connection is not of the closest. There is 
a ten-page supplement with the more im- 
portant facts of English grammar treated 
side by side with the German. D. C. Heath 
& Co. are the publishers. 


To the growing interest of college stu- 
dents in foreign missions, Dr. Arthur Jud- 
son Brown’s “The Foreign Missionary, an 
Incarnation of a World Movement” (F. H. 
Revell Company), is largely due. Though 
there are numerous histories of missions 
and biographies of missionaries, there has 
been no general work on the man himself 
to which the student looking forward to 
this field could go for information, or which 
could be used as a text-book in the mis- 
sion study classes in our colleges and 
churches. To supply this need, the secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has prepared this volume. It 
would have been difficult to find one better 





fitted for the task. Not only has he had 
for twelve years the oversight of a society 
which has brought him into intimate asso- 
ciation with missionaries scattered over the 
heathen world, but, an extensive traveller, 
he has seen the missionary at work and 
he writes of the problems from personal 
experience. Beginning with a statement of 
the missionary motive and aim, he de- 
scribes simply and clearly the essential 
qualifications for the work, then passes on 


“to a detailed account of the missionary’s 


relations to the society which sends him 
out, his duties to it, and its obligations to 
him. The principal arguments, against for- 
eign missions are briefly stated and an- 
swered, and the book closes with a striking 
portrayal of the modern missionary, not as 
a saint on a pedestal with a halo about 
his head, but as “preéminently a man 8f 
affairs,’’ whose chief reward here is the con- 
viction that he is using life to the very 
best advantage in laying foundations for 
future Christian nations. Dr. Brown has 
an attractive style and his book is enliven- 
ed with numerous quotations from biogra- 
phies, reports, and addresses, and with an 
occasional humorous anecdote. We only 
regret, and it is our single criticism, that 
he has not given some information as to 
the way in which young English, German, 
and Swiss candidates are prepared for mis- 
sionary work in Asia and Africa. It is 
with great satisfaction, however, that we 
note that he is an earnest advocate of the 
policy of not making the missionary aim 
at the establishment of a branch of an 
American church in India or in China, but 
at the foundation of a self-supporting and 
self-governing body, which, while holding 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, shall adopt a church organization and 
ritual adapted to racial characteristics and 
circumstances. 


“Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” by 
Prof. Theodor Zahn of the University of 
Erlangen, two massive volumes in large 
octavo, together about fourteen hundred 
pages, the second edition of which appeared 
as late as 1899, has now been published in 
the third edition, correctly described by the 
author as “‘vielfach berichtigte und vervoll- 
standigte Auflage”’ (Leipzig: Georg Boehme). 
The significance of this work lies in the 
fact that on the whole it is a bulwark of 
the traditional views of the origin and au- 
thenticity of the New Testament books, 
and yet the product of a scholar of high 
repute. Notwithstanding its strong con- 
servatism, the book is critical and keenly 
analytic, and Zahn has independent views 
on not a few subjects. 


An aggressive movement is in progress, 
chiefly in Germany, for the purpose of un- 
dermining the Wellhausen school of Old 
Testament criticism. The head of the new 
school is the Berlin Assyriologist, Profes- 
sor Hugo Winckler, and the movement, 
known as Panbabylonism, aims not at an 
overthrow of the literary substructure of 
Wellhausen’s theories, but at a reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Israel's religion along 
the lines of natural development. Pan- 
babylonism finds in the old religious ideas 
of Babylonia and the Orient in general, 
the evidence of a highly developed astral- 
mythological scheme, and traces the details 
of this scheme in the religion of both the 
Old and the New Testaments. This school 





has recently organized a Geselischaft fir 
vergleichende Mytheaforschung, which has 
begun the publication of a series of popu- 
lar works in advocacy of its views, en- 
titled Im Kampfe um den alten Orient. 
Two of these have just appeared, one en- 
titled “Die Panbabylonisten, der alte 
Orient und die iAgyptische Religion,” by 
Alfred Jeremias; and the other by Winckler 
himself, called “Die jiingsten Kiampfe 
wider den Panbabylonismus.” The new 
school is remarkably prolific. Professor 
Peter Jensen, of Marburg, has issued a 
volume of one thousand pages on the Gil- 
gamesh Epic of the Babylonians, and he 
finds the hero of it to be the prototype not 
only of many Old Testament characters, 
but even of Jesus himself. More recently 
E. Stucken has issued a work entitled ‘“‘As- 
tralmythen der Hebriier, Babylonier and 
Agypter,” (Leipzig: Pfeiffer); while the 
more theological side of the new scheme is 
brought out in the second edition of Jere- 
mias’s “Das alte Testament im Lichte des 
alten Orients’ (Leipzig: Hinrichs), with 
216 illustrations and two charts. Perhaps 
the best general guide to the literature and 
ideals of this new school is the work of 


O. Weber, “Die Literatur der Babylonier 
und Assyrier, ein Uberblick. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.) This work we shall consider 


later at some length. 


In the publication of the third volume of 
Th. Granderach’s “Geschichte des Vati- 
kanischen Konsils von seiner ersten An- 
kiindigung bis zu seiner Vertagung,”’ edit- 
ed on the basis of authentic documents by 
K. Kirsch, S.J., and published by Herder 
of Freiburg-im-B., thisvirtually official rec- 
ore of the historic church council of 1870, 
that brought with it as its chief outcome 
the promulgation of the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, has reached its close. This 
new volume discusses the development of 
the council from the third public meeting 
down to the final adjournment. The ups 
and downs of the debate in word and writ- 
ing are here described, with a clear report of 
the opposition to the doctrine of infalli- 
bility. The addresses of such anti-infalli- 
bilists as Schwarzenberg, Hauscher, Ketteler, 
Darboy, and others are given more or less 
completely, and the vote of July 13, which 
wes encouraging to the opposition, is fully 
detailed. The last third of this volume de- 
scribes how the dogma was received in the 
different states, and the means to which the 
Pupal See resorted to compel the bubmis- 
sion of the opposing bishops. This volume, 
like its two predecessors, is absorbing, 
nvtwithstanding the apologetical undercur- 
rent that compels the reader to be discrim- 
irating. The whole work is without a doubt 
a leading source for the study of the his- 
tory of the Vatican Council. 


The literature of book-trade biographies 
has recently been enriched by a life of 
Emil Strauss, bookseller and publisher in 
Bonn, written by Dr. Oskar von Hase, head 
of Breitkopf & Hartel in Leipzig, and au- 
thor of an important historical study of 


* the old Koberger family of printers and 


publishers in Niirnberg. A nephew of 
David Friedrich Strauss, the young book- 
seller soon after his establishment in 1870 
published the uncle’s “Nachwort als Vor- 
wort zur 4. Auflage meiner Schrift ‘Der 
alte und neue Glaube,’” and ultimately se- 
cured from the original publishers’ the 
copyright of all Strausa’s works, so that 
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in 1876 he could publish an edition of 
his collected writings. With this as a basis 
Strauss built up a publishing house de- 
voted largely to works representing mod- 
ern liberal thought, e. g., Haeckel’s “Monis- 
mus” and “Weltritsel.” The last named 
was, indeed, the outcome of a suggestion 
by the publisher; Haeckel himself wrote 
to the author of the biography, “Without 
_ Emil Strauss the ‘Riddle of the Universe’ 
would not have been written; he prepared 
the way for it and pushed it through.” Be- 
sides these and similar publications lying 
on the boundary line between religion and 
science, Strauss published a large number 
of works in pure science, such as J. 
Bouché’s “Die insekten-fressenden Pflan- 
zen,” Heinrich Hertz’s “Beziehungen 
swischen Licht und Elektrizitét,” and nota 
few in history, philology, etc. His art publi- 
cations were important, and in many cases 
were the results of his own suggestions; 
for instance, Ullbrich’s etchings from 
Rome, which were originated during a 
journey to that city by the publisher and 
the artist. Strauss was also the publisher 
of Carmen Sylva But he was not only 
publisher; this branch was long a side is- 
sue to his retail business. A direct out- 
growth of the retail business was the re- 
mainder trade which Strauss developed 
and put in its present recognized 
place in Germany. Dr. Hase’s book is not 
merely a biography of one German book- 
seller, it is a contribution to the history 
of the recent struggle within the trade, in 
which Strauss took a leading part. 


W. Spemann of Stuttgart announces that 
he will publish this year the “Geschichte 
des niederen Volkes in Deutschland,” a 
radical work in two volumes, whose au- 
thor, under the pen name of Eccardus, 
will feel free to inquire into the deep mis- 
trust and dissatisfaction on the part of the 
lower classes in Germany, notwithstanding 
the fact that their material condition has 
so greatly improved in late years. 


“Die unsterbliche Kiste oder die 333 
besten Witze der Weltliteratur,” put to- 
gether by Alex. Moszkowski, from the Lustige 
Blatter, is imported by G. E. Stechert & 
Co. Mark Twain is represented with bis 
“Widow Stiggins’’; but otherwise American 
humor is ignored, not even a single wonder 
from Chicago, such as so often proves a 
tempting morsel for the German journalist, 
being recorded. * ‘ 


The trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memor- 
jal Series have decided, very properly, to 
issue the late Sir J. W. Redhouse’s trans- 
lation of Al-Khazraji’s History of the 
Rasvulide Dynasty of Yemen, and the first 
part has now appeared, being vol. ili. of the 
series (Leyden: E. J. Brill; London: Luzac 
@& Co). The dynasty, established as the 
Ayyubide was falling into decay, lasted 
over two hundred years (1232-1441); the 
history is here brought down to the year 
1400. It is a faithful picture of the man- 
ners of the time, and is of special interest 
in view of recent events in Yemen. Red- 
house’s manuscript has been edited by B. 
G. Browne and R. A. Nicholson. These three 
names are a guarantee of accuracy. An In- 
troduction gives a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of Yemen from the earliest known 
times to the present. Volume iv. of the 


Gibb series contains “Umayyads and Ab- 
basids,”” being the fourth part of J. Zay- 





dan’s History of Islamic Civilization, a 
work that has been favorably noticed by 
de Goeje; the translation is by Prof. D. 8S. 
Margoliouth of Oxford. The author is a 
Syrian, long resident in Cairo, where he 
edits the monthly magazine Hilal. His 
book, which consists of detached observa- 
tions on the history, manners, and customs 
of the pre-Islamic Arabs and the various 
Islamic dynasties and communities, is val- 
uable for the personal details it introduces, 
and is to be welcomed as the contribution 
of an Oriental Semite who has studied Eu- 
ropean works and learned something of a 
precise historical method. His references 
are to Arabic authorities. There is added 
a good index. 

The last volume of the Archwologia, the 
tracts of the London Society of Anti- 
quaries, does not yield to any of its prede- 
cessors in interest and variety. We notice 
that the Roman period is particularly well 
represented. Besides the reports of the 
Society's excavations at Caerwent and Sil- 
chester, there is an interesting account by 
F. Haverfield of two marble sculptures and 
a Mithraic relief found in London, and a 
contribution of some hundred pages on 
other discoveries, relating to the metropo- 
lis, by Philip Norman and Francis Reader. 
A good deal of space is also devoted to 
early and mediwval English history. Un- 
der this head belong Mr. Bidder’s account 
of excavations in an Anglo-Saxon burial- 
ground at Mitcham Surrey, St. John Hope’s 
paper on “The Loss of King John’s Bag- 
gage in the Wellstream,” that of Albert 
Hartshorne, “The Brass of Sir Hugh Has- 
tings in Elsing Church, Norfolk,”” and Mr. 
Lethaby’s “Palace of Westminster in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries.’’ The pre- 
Christian period, on the other hand, does 
not figure so largely as usual, the only 
papers relating to it are Canon William 
Greenwell’s “Early Iron Age Burials in 
Yorkshire,”” and Horace Sandars’s ‘Pre- 
Roman Bronze Votive Offerings from Des- 
pefiaperros in the Sierra Morena.” The 
volume has numerous and handsome illus- 
trations. It is sold by the Society’s agent, 
Bernard Quaritch. 

Recent discoveries in the neighborhood of 
Edinburgh and as far north as the confines 
ot Perth and Inverness shires are exciting 
among Scotsmen an unprecedented interest 
in the Roman occupation. Accumulating 
evidence that it took a far more solid hold 
than is currently supposed has stimulated 
the exertions of the Scottish Antiquaries 
and resulted in an appeal for funds to which 
public generosity is not slow in respond- 
ing. Interest is guided and stimulated by 
what may truly be called the Roman Mu- 
seum now open to inspection in the rooms 
of the Antiquaries on the ground floor of 
the National Portrait Gallery in Bdin- 
burgh. There may be seen the surprisingly 
rich bronze helmet and the remarkably 
beautiful iron tilting-helmet, or mask, re- 
cently unearthed at Newstead, being within 
a mile of Melrose Abbey. If the trips of 
tourists were not such cut-and-dried affairs, 
visitors to Abbotsford, Dryburgh, and Mel- 
rese might easily include in their pur- 
view the Roman camp and Roman baths 
which James Curle has there brought to 
light—the bath is now in process of exca- 
vation. Besides the helmets, Mr. Curle has 
found vases in bronze, helmets, swords, and 
axes, which, along with plentiful shards of 
“Samian” and other ware, suggest that 





Newstead was a very solid and firmly rooted 
outpost. Definite points showing evidence 
that there were three and probably four 
siccessive occupations here are made in 
cetail by Mr. Curle in the Scottish His- 
torical Review for July. His general drift 
nay be summarily stated as follows: There 
is evidence of (1) a fort with an earthen 
rampart and an encircling palisade defended 
by a single ditch; (2) this same fort extend- 
ed slightly and very considerably strength- 
ened; (3) the same original fort reduced in 
size and provided with a wall parallel to 
its Via Quintana; and (4) a return to the 
area of (2), but this time with a rampart 
faced by a fall 7 ft. 6 in. thick and defended 
Ly triple ditches. The fort area is now re- 
stored to cultivation, and Mr. Curle has 
nearly completed excavation of the exten- 
sive bath immediately adjacent. Here he is 
finding varied and striking evidence in con- 
firmation of the four successive occupations 
cutlined above. In one place especially he 
who runs may read by inspecting the strati- 
fication of four pavements—each definitely 
characterized and differentiated from the 
two others. It is fortunate that, when all 
the evidence shall have been gathered by 
this season’s excavations, the excavator 
will have the best of opportunities for pre- 
senting his results. He has just been ap- 
pointed Rhynde lecturer for the coming 
season, and printed as well as oral publica- 
tion is thus assured. 


In a letter tO the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, recommends that the “story 
hour,” which is becoming such a popular 
feature in library work with children, be 


f] utilized in developing the interest of chil- 


dren in local history. Even in Wisconsin, 
he says, where the materials of local his- 
tory and tradition are comparatively 
scanty, there is still enough in most com- 
munities, if properly handled, to give in- 
terest and richness to the local background, 
and thus to awaken in young minds a feel- 
ing of local pride and patriotic sentiment; 
while in the older parts of the country 
there is a wealth of material for such uses. 
An instance is cited by Dr. Thwaites of the 
successful carrying out of such a plan in 
one of the older Wisconsin towns, where a 
series of eleven talks and readings on the 
history and romance of the district were 
given by the librarian, with an interest and 
attendance greater than that accorded to 
similar readings on Greek or Norse myth- 
ology. 

The Verein Berliner Kaufleute und In- 
dustrieller, in conjunction with the Central 
Executive Committee of the Berlin Busi- 
ness and Industrial Association, has sent 
to the Culture Ministry of Prussia a strong 
petition urging that the study of the Eng- 
lish language be made obligatory in the 
classical gymnasium course. The petition- 
ers insist that knowledge of the English 
language has become a sine qua non in the 
interests of German business and the 
spread of German commerce. 

News of the death of Josefa Naprstkova 
comes from Prague. She was the wife of 
Voitja Naprstk, who had devoted his life 
to building up in Prague a museum to il- 
lustrate the history and ethnology of Bo- 
hemia. After his death, his wife carried 
on the work, and thereby won for herself 
the intense love of the Bohemian people. 
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FERRERO’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero; translated by Alfred 
E. Zimmern. Volumes I. and II. Pp. 
vi., 328; vi., 389. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.25 net. 

It requires considerable courage in these 
days of specialization to borrow the title 
of Montesquieu’s famous essay and write 
a treatise on the greatness and decline of 
Kome. Historical fashions have changed 
since the eighteenth century; the general 
essay has disappeared before the special 
monograph, and students of history have 
been interested chiefly in the origin and 
development of states, leaving disquisi- 
tions upon their decline and fall to the pub- 
lic orator and the sociologist. In the field 
of Roman history this movement has clear- 
ed away a mass of legend and guesswork 
and greatly enlarged our knowledge of the 
real nature and workings of Roman institu- 
tions, but there is ground for thinking that 
it has also tended to emphasize unduly the 
period of Roman history which has the 
smallest general significance, and which, by 
reason of the paucity of trustworthy infor- 
mation, can never be satisfactorily known. 
We may, if we choose, share the ancient 
opinion of the virtues of early Roman days 
and admire the type of character which laid 
the foundations of Roman greatness under 
the early Republic; but Rome’s great work 
for the world was done under the Empire, 
and in any large view of Roman history it 
is the Empire which must claim the princi- 
pal place. There are signs that the inter- 
est in the later period is increasing, but 
the lack of any satisfactory general history 
of the Empire is still one of the great gaps 
in historical literature. Dean Merivale’s 
elaborate prelude to Gibbon is hopelessly 
cutgrown; Schiller’s ‘“‘Kaiserzeit’” is use- 
ful, but inadequate; Mommsen’s ‘“Prov- 
inces” is only a small part of the great 
story and must be read by the layman 
with something of the self-denial with 
which it was written. How far Ferrero 
will go in his ambitious attempt to fill this 
gap it is as yet too soon to say, but it is 
an attempt that must at least be taken se- 
riously. His work is generously planned; 
it, rests upon a familiarity with the an- 
ctent sources of information which is quite 
remarkable in one whose reputation has 
hitherto been that of a writer on criminol- 
ogy and public affairs rather than on his- 
tory; and it has literary quality and at 
times brilliancy. The three volumes which 
bave appeared have already had consid- 
erable vogue in France, where their popu- 
larity was enhanced by the author’s recent 
iectures at the Sorbonne—and perhaps by 
a preface to the French translation which 
proclaims Cesar’s conquest of Gaul to be 
the most important fact in Roman history— 
and it was high time for the publication 
of an English version. 

After a preliminary sketch of five chap- 
ters Ferrero begins, like Merivale, with 
the death of Sulla in 78 B. c., and, under the 
caption “The Empire Builders,” the first 
volume deals with the tangled and often 
obscure events of the succeeding twenty 
years, a transitional period, significant for 
the rise of new men and new policies, but 
not easy to treat in a unified and effective 
fashion. To Ferrero the most striking per- 
sonality of this age is plainly Lucullus, 





whom he regards as “the strangest and 
most isolated figure in the whole history 
of Rome.” Known to posterity only as a 
builder of villas and organizer of banquets, 
Lucullus here appears as the real creator 
vf the new Imperialism which Pompey and 
Caesar took up and turned to their own ad- 
vantage through comprehending, as the aris- 
tocratic inflexibility of Lucullus could not, 
the new relations between commander and 
soldiers which corresponded to the changed 
conditions of Roman politics. This view 
of Lucullus is stated, indeed overstated, as 
follows: 


During the six years which he spent in 
the East he had made a revolution in Roman 
politics which it would be impossible to 
over-emphasize. His part in the history of 
Rome is so analogous to that of Napoleon 
in the history of Europe that we may per- 
haps justly define him as the Napoleon of 
the last century of the Republic. He found 
the foreign policy of the Roman Republic 
in very much the same condition as that in 
which Napoleon found the foreign policy 
of Europe at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was embarrassed by traditions of 
slackness, paralyzed by an indecision which 
took alarm at shadows and gave way at 
once before any determined opposition, and 
accustomed to regard intrigue and procras- 
tination as satisfactory substitutes for rapid 
and resolute action. It felt an almost 
sacred respect for the established order, 
and an extreme terror of laying a finger 
upon its familiar workings. It habitually 
preferred diplomacy to war, and never un- 
derstood how to make the most of a suc- 
cess or drive home any vigorous effort, gen- 
erally accepting some compromise which 
settled the question for the moment along 
the line of least resistance, at the risk of 
raising new and inevitable complications in 
the immediate future. This policy was not 
without a certain sagacity of its own, but 
it had become stultified by the very ex- 
aggeration of its own virtues. Like Na- 
poleon eighteen centuries later, Lucullus 
effected a revolution in the methods of gov- 
ernment. He substituted war for negotia- 
tion as the usual method of solving the 
difficulties of Eastern policy. He replaced 
the interminable machinations of senatorial 
intrigue by the sharp and vivid impression 
of his swift campaigns, with their bewilder- 
ing attacks and their complete and amaz- 
ing victories. By the adoption of a strong 
and sustained policy of aggression he suc- 
ceeded in becoming the arbiter of the en- 
tire East, reducing one state after another 
to helplessness in a series of almost fool- 
hardy campaigns. In this he was as over- 
whelmingly successful as Napoleon himself; 
for he reéstablished the equilibrium between 
the obsolete policy of the Senate and the 
changed circumstances of the day. 


In the second volume, entitled “Julius 
Cesar,” the great dictator naturally oc- 
cupies the largest place. Ferrero, however, 
is no hero-worshipper, and he has succeed- 
ed to a remarkable degree in freeing him- 
self from the influence of Mommsen, whose 
glorification of Cesar and Cesarism has 
had so profound an influence upon the his- 
torical writing of the past half century. To 
Ferrero, Cesar is “a man of genius, not a 
demi-god”; “‘he could see no farther than 
the other men of his day; and he acted, 
like all politicians, according to the im- 
pressions and the needs of the moment.” 
Instead of being the outcome of a well- 
formed plan, a continuous effort toward a 
supreme goal, Cesar’s career was thwarted 
and twisted by circumstances and accidents, 
and his plans were continually being modi- 
fied to correspond. He was “an incompar- 
able opportunist.” Seeking the materia 
triumphorum in Gaul, he went out “with- 
out any definite ideas of policy, and with 
only the meagrest knowledge of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants.” His war against 
the Helvetii was an egregious blunder, from 





which he was saved only by great good 
fortune, and the story would read very dif- 
ferently if we had Divico’s memoirs instead 
of Cesar’s. His Egyptian sojourn was an- 
other serious blunder. He entered upon the 
civil war, “not out of lust for the supreme 
power, but to win a secure and honorable 
position in the aristocratic republic”; his 
unexpected success, which ostensibly made 
him master of the Roman world, really 
placed him in an impossible dilemma, from 
which he hoped to escape by the conquest 
of Parthia. He failed in the great political 
objects for which he strove, and he ac- 
complished no great and enduring work of 
constructive statesmanship. Circumstances 
steadily proved too strong for him. We read 
further: 


Cesar was a genius—a man whose powers 
have seldom or never been equalled in his- 
tory. He was at once student, artist, and 
man of action; and in every sphere of his 
activity he left the imprintof greatness. His 
soaring yet intensely practical imagina- 
tion, his wonderfully clear-cut and well- 
balanced intelligence, his untiring energy 
and lightning quickness of decision, his 
marvellous elasticity of temper and iron 
power of self-control, his indifference even 
at moments of the greatest strain to any- 
thing of the nature of sentiment or mysti- 
cism, would have made him, at any time in 
the world’s history, one of the giants of 
his age. Under twentieth-century condi- 
tions He might have become a captain of 
industry in the United States or a great 
pioneer or mine-owner or empire-builder in 
South Africa, or a scientist or man of let- 
ters in Europe with a world-wide influence 
over his contemporaries. In the Rome of 
his day both family tradition and personal 
inclination forced him into politics. Po- 
litical life is always perilous to the man 
of genius. There is no sphere of activity 
which is so much at the mercy of unfore- 
seen accidents or where the effort put out 
is so incommensurable with the result ob- 
tained. In the field of Roman politics 
Cesar succeeded in becoming a great gen- 
eral, a great writer, a great character. He 
failed to become a great statesman. .. . 
Cesar was not a great statesman; but he 
was a great destroyer. In him were person- 
ified all the revolutionary forces, the mag- 
nificent but devastating forces, of a mer- 
cantile age in conflict with the traditions 
of an old-world society—its religious skep- 
ticism, its indifference to morality, its in- 
sensibility to family affection, its opportu- 
nist and undisciplined politics, its contempt 
for precedent and tradition, its Eastern 
luxury, its grasping militarism, its passion 
for the baser forms of commerce and spec- 
ulation, its first tentative efforts toward in- 
tellectual refinement, its naive enthusiasm 
for art and science. There is hardly a 
stranger irony in history than that the rul- 
ers of Germany and Russia should have as- 
sumed the title of this prince of revolution- 
aries. For we fail to grasp the true sig- 
nificance of Cesar’s career till we discern 
that, like Pompey and Crassus and the other 
great figures of his day, his mission was 
primarily destructive—to complete the dis- 
organization and dissolution of the old 
world, both in Italy and the provinces, and 
thus make way for a stabler and juster 
system. 


All this is a wholesome reaction from 
“the entire and perfect man” of Mommsen’s 
imagination, and much of it is true. Fer- 
rero is historically sound in bringing Caesar 
down from the clouds and placing him in 
the every-day world of intrigue and petty 
rivalry which surrounded the public men 
of the later republic; and there is much 
that is suggestive in his efforts to trace the 
influence of varying conditions of health 
and environment upon Cesar’s policies and 
character. We come into closer touch with 
the man and realize better the complexity 
of the problems he had to face. On the 
whole, however, the effect is belittling, even 
to a greater degree than the author in- 
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tends, for the body of the narrative does 
not support the characterizations of the 
concluding paragraphs. Ferrero calls Ce#- 
sar a great general, but the account of his 
campaigns does not lead the reader to that 
conclusion. We are told that he was a great 
genius and a great character, but the story 
of intrigue and expedient leaves only the 
impression of an astute politician of the 
Tammany type. He who has been a rather 
ordinary man throughout the volume can- 
not suddenly be made great at the end. 
And whatever Ca@sar was, he was not or- 
dinary. 

Cesar’s opponents, as one might expect, 
fare better at Ferrero’s hands, and the 
judgments, though less noteworthy, are in 
the main just. There is warm appreciation 
of Cicero's literary talent and even a de- 


fence of his much criticised administra- 
tion of Cilicia; he “‘was neither cruel, nor 
rapacious, nor insincere, but there 
were qualities in his nature which for- 


bade him to be powerful.”” It reminds one 
of Mommsen to find Pompeycalled “a grand 
seigneur who thought himeelf a great man,” 
but the following summing up shows an evi- 
dent desire to be fair: 


Pompey was not a fool, as several mod- 
ern historians in their enthusiasm for 
Cesar have been pleased to call him, but 
a typical, and in some ways exceedingly 
capable, aristocrat, with all the faults and 
all the virtues of the old nobility, upon 
whom the circumstances of his time had 
imposed a task which was far beyond his 
powers. If he lacked the consuming ac- 
tivity and the unwearied intellectual 
energy of his successful rival, yet it must 
be remembered that he owed his fall not 
merely to the blunders which he himself 
committed, but also, and in a far greater 
degree, to the vices and faults of the upper 
classes, whose champion circumstances 
rather than any deliberate policy had forc- 
ed him to become. Nor must we forget the 
very considerable part which he played in 
the history of Rome. He annexed to the 
Roman Empire the country of Christ, with 
results of perhaps even supremer impor- 
tance than the occupation of Gaul. More- 
over, by the building of his theatre, by the 
festivals he gave to the people, and by his 
indiscriminate liberality, he did more al- 
most than any one to disseminate Eastern 
culture throughout Italy, to give Rome a 
taste for the luxury of the imperial epoch 
whose remains we still continue to admire 
and even to imitate. 


The freshness and point of his charac- 
terizations show that Ferrero has a strong 
interest in the personal element in history, 
but, as the treatment of Cw@sar makes clear, 
he is not one of those for whom the course 
of historical development is shaped by a 
few dominant personalities Human his- 
tory he conceives as “‘the unconscious pro- 
duct of an infinity of small and unnoticed 
efforts”; and “its work is done, spasmodi- 
cally and in disorder, by single individuals 
or groups of individuals, acting generally 
from immediate motives, with results which 
always transcend the knowledge and inten- 
tions of contemporaries, and are but sel- 
dom revealed, darkly and for a moment, to 
succeeding generations. To find a clue to 
the immediate, accidental, and transitory 
motives which have pricked on the men of 
the past to their labors” becomes, accord- 
ingly, an important part of the historian’s 
task. Motive-hunting, however, in spite of 
its fascination, is dangerous business, as 
the example of Tacitus shows; it easily 


passes beyond the available evidence into 
the field of conjecture and subjective inter- 
pretation and by filling in the gaps with 





the author’s assumptions, it tends to mod- 
ernize ancient characters in an unhistori- 
cal fashion. These dangers Ferrero does 
not succeed in avoiding. He has an acute 
mind, sharpened by studies in morbid 
psychology, and the Italian gift, so useful 
in this confused period of Roman politics, 
of following out a tangled series of in- 
trigues, but the intrigues are sometimes of 
his own creation and the portrayal of mo- 
tives often subjective. The account of 
Cleopatra, for example, though it may seem 
consistent enough to the author of “La 
Donna Delinquente,” lacks sufficient sup- 
port from ancient writers. 

One of the best features of Ferrero’s 
treatment of this period is the attention 
given to economic and social history. It 
is his main thesis that the Roman conquest 
of the ancient world was the result of “the 
growth of a nationalist and industrial de- 
mocracy on the ruins of a federation of 
agricultural aristocracies”; and he traces 
in Italy the spread of commerce and indus- 
try, the growth of towns, the rise of the 
bourgeoisie, and the changes in the condi- 
tions of life throughout the peninsula. 
There is less on the decline of agriculture 
than is to be found in most works on Ro- 
man history, but there is an account of the 
process by which, “‘to match the changeless 
beauty of her sky and sea, Italy eagerly 
cast off her old barbaric trappings of corn 
and wood for a more smiling vesture of vine 
and olive’; and the introduction of the 
cherry tree into Italy is set down among 
the most important results of the cam- 
paigns of Lucullus in the East. There are 
also some sensible remarks on the corn 
trade, pointing out the necessity of state 
purchases and distributions ander ancient 
conditions of commerce. The intellectual 


movement is likewise not neglected, al- 


though the attempts to connect literature 
with political events are forced and often 
conjectural. Indeed, Ferrero’s treatment of 
all non-political topics suffers from a lack 
of continuity arising from his close adher- 
ence to the annalistic method of the an- 
cient historians. The history of a war may 
quite properly be written “by summers and 
winters,” after the model of Thucydides, 
but by their very nature social and eco- 
nomic changes generally defy exact dates, 
and to assign them to specific years is to 
sin against historical accuracy, as well as 
against effective presentation. 

Here and there, as in the passages last 
quoted, it is pleasant to note the touches 
which reveal the Italian’s feeling for the 
soil and sense of the continuity of history 
in the peninsula. Most of us are not in 
the habit of regarding Ce@sar as an Italian, 
and only a fellow-countryman of Dante and 
Garibaldi would remark, apropos of Cesar’s 
sojourn in Ravenna on the eve of the Civil 
War, that this little town “seems predes- 
tined to bethe refuge of great Italians inthe 
stormy hours of their career.”’ We are also 
glad to see that, while the bibliography is 
somewhat provincial in its omissions and 
in its abundant citations of minor Italian 
monographs, the work as a whole is singu- 
larly free from the spirit of hostility to for- 
eign scholarship which appears in the writ- 
ings of certain Italian students of Roman 
history and archeology, and sometimes de- 
generates into personal malignity. Such 
chauvinism is not needed to maintain the 
intellectual independence of a country 
which is producing such excellent, and such 


good as—either of these. 





varied, work as that of Ferrero and Pais 
and many lesser writers upon ancient 
Rome. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Weavers. By Gilbert Parker. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
Seldom since the appearance of “Peer 


Gynt” has a work of imagination showed a 
more cosmopolitan range of dramatis per- 
sonz than Sir Gilbert Parker has assem- 
bled in “The Weavers.” There are Eng- 
lish Quakers, Egyptian eunuchs, a drunken 
Romish chairmaker, a duchess, a stage 
Chicagoan, a lady of English, Celtic, Amer- 
ican-Dutch extraction, effendis, pashas, 
palace intrigues, murders, anda great many 
dreams. All the characters talk at great 
length; every event is narrated at least 
twice, sometimes oftener; and the effect 
of the whole is singularly lacking in move- 
ment. Although Sir Gilbert Parker uses 
a civilized if somewhat heavy English, and 
puts his book together in practised fashion, 
his treatment of Egyptian troubles culmi- 
nating in the siege (presumably) of Alex- 
andria, on the whole lacks the brilliancy 
given to the same event by the late Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter. It is hard to believe 
that “The Weavers” comes from the same 
hand which once gave so thoughtful and 
sincere a study of character as Charley in 
“The Right of Way.” 

Helena’s Path. By Anthony Hope. New 

York: The McClure Co. 

Anthony Hope Hawkins labors under the 
disadvantage of having written early in his 
career two books, eacn in its kind of un- 
usual interest: “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
and “The Dolly Dialogues.” The question 
commonly asked in regard to a new work 
from his pen is whether it is like—or as 
In the case of 
“Helena’s Path,” the answer to both in- 
quiries must be no. And yet the style is 
crisp and with frequent happy turns—as 
when excesses of costume are described as 
“that facile path to a barren eccentricity.” 
The story, too, moves very rapidly. The 
theme is conceived in a vein of high fan- 
tasy—the love affair tetween two brilliant 
persons: Lord Lynborough, whose “profile 
stood as carved in fine ivory,” and the 
Marchesa di San Servolo, whose profile 
could be compared “to nothing less than a 
Roman empress on an ancient silver coin.” 
They begin with a theatre quarrel, which 
runs through all the stages to proposal and 
acceptance. Neither the characters nor 
their actions are of this earth, earthy; but 
the tale is not on that account the less vi- 
vacious and amusing. 


Santa Fé's Partner. By Thomas A. Janvier. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The American cowboy and miner—Bret 
harte’s kind—are said ta@be obsolescent, 
hut there is no sign of their passing in cur- 
rent fiction or drama. The magazines are 
full of the jargon of the plains, and the 
repular stage blazes with Western color. 
Perhaps fear accounts for our renewed en- 
thusiasm over this theme. What a dread- 
ful thing if our one picturesque asset 
should be lost! Every man to his derrin- 
ger, and a bead on the first tenderfoot who 
ventures to hint that it is not all real! 
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It is noticeable that while on the stage, as 
is natural, the heroic West holds its own, 
in fiction we are lapsing to a contempla- 
tion of the humorous West. ‘“‘I’ve been 
around considerable in the Western coun- 
try,” says Mr. Janvier’s interlocutor, ‘‘and 
I’ve seen quite a little, one way and an- 
other, of the folks living there; but I can’t 
feally and truly say I’ve often come up with 
them nature’s noblemen—all the time at it 
doing stunts in natural nobility—the story- 
books make out is the chief population of 
them parts.” Palomitas, the scene of the 
operations of Santa Fé and his partner, is 
supposed to be a place in Indian Territory 
“where the track got stuck’; and while 
the rail-laying awaits further contributions 
from the English stockholders of the new 
road, the camp remains and degenerates— 
a@ town without occupation and without 
laws. Santa Fé is, on the whole, the chief 
scalawag, a professional gambler and sharp- 
er; with his black clothes and his suavity, 
lus utter selfishness, a rather obvious re- 
duction to the real of the chief outcast of 
Toker Flat. His partner is a very close 
female version of him, pleasantly known as 
the Sage-brush Hen; and their hilarious 
joint adventures are amusing in a broad 
way. Much the usual tenderfoot subjects 
are provided for their experiments—a rep- 
resentative of the aforesaid English stock- 
holders, a maiden aunt from Vermont, and 
® preposterous sportsman from Boston. In 
the end resumption of work upon the rail- 
way and a rising tide of virtue exile Santa 
Fé and his partner, as their prototypes, 
Jack Hamlin et al., were exiled from Poker 
Flat. It is all good magazine copy, though 
hardly more. 


Growth. By Graham Travers (Margaret 
Todd, M.D.). New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 


This seems a survival or revival of a 
type of story much attended to a decade 
or two ago, the religious novel. Robert 
Elsmere, however people may have felt 
about him, was an important figure in his 
day. He was talked about; his soul was 
a matter of moment even to the ungodly; 
and he had many imitators. Now it all 
seems a trifle out of date. “Growth” was, 
we should say, written primarily for Scotch 
Presbyterians. Edinburgh supplies the set- 
ting, and the protagonists are all persons 
living more or less consciously in the 
shadow of the kirk. The sad, dour ardors 
of the Covenanters’ faith, the strict creed, 
the stricter discipline—these are matters 
with which the reader of this story will 
be much occupied. A young countryman, 
son of a Presbyterian minister, comes up 
to the University, expecting to prepare for 
the ministry. At first he is full of zeal for 
his books and the church life; but present- 
ly he begins to rebel against the narrow- 
ness of it all. He makes cheerful acquaint- 
ances, who are ready to talk on other than 
theological subjects. He goes to the thea- 
tre for the first time in his life, and falls 
in love with the leading lady. She, as it 
happens, is a good woman, the sister of his 
best friend, a young parson of much prom- 
ise, for the sake of whose position the re- 
lationship is concealed. The boy discovers 
a relationship, but misunderstands it. Much 
tribulation follows, involving a perilous 
approach to moral disintegration on the 
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boy’s part. He comes right in the end, 
bowever, as do the other persons concerned 
—though not right according to kirk stand- 
ards. There are two characters in the book 
more interesting than the nominal hero— 
very modern persons both, and strikingly 
in contrast with that rather crude and 
jejune youth. 





The Domestic Adventurers. 
Dodge Daskam. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
One fears Mrs. Bacon may come to be 

numbered among that rather large class of 

American story-writers who have been 

spoiled by an early magazine popularity. 

The peculiar style of workmanship in- 

volved has merits rather journalistic than 

l'terary; above all, an unbalancing premium 
is paid to smartness. Mrs. Bacon has 
scored so often by virtue of sheer hard 
cleverness that it is not to be wondered at 
:? the note grows yet harder and thinner as 
time goes on. “The Domestic Adventurers,” 
to be sure, is good-natured enough—a 
chronicle of certain typical experiences with 
the American servant, varied by ‘“‘a spice of 
love interest,”” as the book advertisements 
ere wont to say. Three unmarried New 
York ladies (perish the thought of old 
maids), aged respectively twenty-nine, thir- 
ty-four, and forty, after a somewhat pro- 
longed experience of city flats, take a house 
in a suburb. To the thirty-four-year-old 
the part of housekeeper falls, since she 
has no stated profession, while the 
youngest teaches in a _ fashionable 
boarding-school, and the oldest is 
au editor. The housekeeper tells the 
story, giving an account of her contact with 
the servant problem, and of the supposed 
love affairs of the gay young schoolmistress. 

Eventually the supposed lovers bestow 

themselves somewhat unexpectedly to the 

persons in the book, if not to the reader. 


By Josephine 
New York: Charles 


The House of the Vampire. By George 
Sylvester Viereck. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 

The Vampire is a man of letters, living 
in contemporary New York, a dominating 
creative genius, ‘“‘whose style possessed at 
once the chiselled chasteness of a Greek 
marble column and the elaborate deviltry 
of the late Renaissance. At times his 
winged words seemed to flutter down the 
page frantically like Baroque angels; at 
other times nothing could have more ade- 
quately described his manner than the 
timeless calm of the gaunt pyramids.” 
Reginald Clarke attains his universality by 
quietly vampiring every one with whom he 
comes in contact, or at least any one to 
whose talent he takes the slightest fancy. 
If it be a music-hall singer with one note 
in her voice, he manages to appropriate the 
note. Thus when he reads his new play 
to Ernest Fielding, Fielding at once recog- 
nizes it as a child of his own imagination 
to which he had not yet given birth. This 
is not a case of common plagiarism. The 
Vampire works, so to speak, while his vic- 
tims sleep, and next day they find their 
completed product (of which they have 
never breathed a. word to any one) neat- 
ly written out in Clarke’s handwriting in 
the drawer of his desk, which they have 





occasion honorably to rifle. When Ernesi 
Fielding confronts him with these mis- 
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deeds, Clarke, so far from being abashed, 
appears “like a gigantic dynamo, charged 
with the might of ten thousand magnetic 
storms that shake the earth in its orbit 
and lash myriads of p!anets through infini- 
ties of space.” He justifies himself by 
explaining: 

I carry the essence of what is cosmic 

. of what is divine. ... I am Homer 

. Goethe .. . Shakespeare. ...I am 
an embodiment of the same force of which 
Alexander, Cesar, Confucius, and the 
Christos were also embodiments. 

Of course the theme of the consuming 
power of greatness, from the time of Se- 
mele on, has been eternally interesting; its 
manifestations, whether maleficent or 
merely indifferent, are eternally capable of 
new and significant treatment. The dif- 
ficulty with Mr. Viereck’s treatment lies 
in his purely melodramatic conception of 
character, an utter lack of subtlety in 
dealing with the whole situation, and a 
distressing congestion of large words. It 
is the type of theme in which Robert 
Hichens excelled in the good days before 
he became a popular writer, and of which 
Oscar Wilde’s “Dorian Grey” is a happy 
example. But Mr. Viereck’s overladen 
prose is still at the stage where people 
look “mingled hate and admiration,” and 
where the effort towards blended profun- 
dity and beauty is more apparent than con- 
vincing. 





Paulus und Jesus. Von Prof. D. Adolf 
Jalicher. New York: Imported by G. E. 
Stechert & Co. 13 cents. 


The time-worn question whether the 
Apostle Paul handed down the essential 
content and true spirit of the Galilean 
gospel, or, on the other hand, seriously 
misrepresented it and changed the Chris- 
tian message for the worse, appears in 
the series of popular handbooks by liberal 
German divines known as the Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher. Two years ago 
there was publshed in the series an essay 
on Paul, by Professor Wrede of Breslau, 
which was distinguished even in its bril- 
liant company for sharpness of generaliza- 
tion and lucidity of style, and which was 
recognized at once on all sides as a mas- 
terpiece of historical criticism. With full 
recognition of Paul’s sincerity and devo- 
tion, his zeal as a missionary and skill 
as a dialectician, Wrede asserted never- 
theless that Paul had supplanted the pure 
and gentle personal faith of the Nazarene 
by rabbinic dogma and ecclesiasticism, and 
that the Christian religion had suffered in 
his hands a serious and permanent im- 
pairment of its finer qualities and prin- 
cipal merits. The total impression upon 
the reader of Wrede’s monograph was not 
less unfavorable as concerns the charac- 
ter and influence of Paul than that made 
by a radical pulpiteer who flings his 
periods at the contrast between the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Epistle to the 
Romans. The man of Tarsus was made 
to figure as the second founder of Chris- 
tianity, of greater, but less beneficent, in- 
fluence than the Nazarene himself. 

The present essay of Professor Jilicher 
is confessedly a critique of this unfavor- 
able judgment upon the great Christian 
Apostle. It is admitted freely that Paul 
is not Jesus, and that the epistles fall 
immeasurably below the gospels in the 
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quietness and confidence which is the 
strength of religious faith. The title of 
the first chapter is “The Cleft Between 
Paul and Jesus,” and here a large portion 
of what may be termed the theology of 
Paul is clearly described, with no conceal- 
ment of the fact that its rabbinic frame- 
work and scholastic refinements are far 
removed from the parables and beatitudes. 
Yet even here Professor Jilicher finds 
that the differences are not so much be- 
tween Paul and Jesus, as between the en- 
tire early company of Christians and the 
Teacher to whom they owed their jospi- 
ration. A good case is made for the thesis 
that much at which offence is taken in 
Paulinism is but the common heritage of 
the primitive Church. In the second chap- 
ter, on the agreement between Paul and 
his Master, the apologetic is more vigor- 
ous. Professor Jilicher asserts that as re- 
gards faith, hope, and love, which are the 
greatest treasures of religion, the Gali- 
lean spirit is handed down unimpaired. 
The vocabulary is different, as Corinth 
and Rome were not Capernaum and Beth- 
saida, bit the message is essentially the 
game. Paul defends the gospel against 
Jewish aspersions in language with which 
his rabbinic education had equipped him, 
but it is the gospel he defends and not 
the product of his own invention. We 
hear Paul only from the pulpit, and large- 
ly in debate which he did not invite, but 
which was forced upon him; we hear 
Paul’s Master from the fishing boat, open- 
ing the kingdom of heaven to sympathetic 
disciples. Paul has a right to be judged 
by his best, by his utterances in moods 
and surroundings best calculated for ex- 
pression of the real Christian spirit. It 
is not fair to judge his Christianity by his 
temper in theological argument, by his 
conduct in the presence of the rabies 
theologorum. The author of Romans iii. 
and ix., the constructor of the doctrine of 
election, wrote also of the love without 
which all speech is sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. Here is perhaps the 
source of difference between Professor 
Wrede and Professor Jilicher. The former 
has kept chiefly in mind the theological 
sections of the epistles; the latter has 
thought chiefly of the more human utter- 
ances. Of course both must be taken to- 
gether in a complete estimate of the man, 
and this old-time debate illustrates the 
difficulty of constructing a satisfactory 
picture of a personality so complex as 
that of Paul from a few casual letters. It 
can scarcely be denied that it was a one- 
sided view of Paul which Professor Wrede 
presented, and that the Volksbiicher 
series now represents more fairly and 
completely the consensus of judgment 
among historians, since Professor Jilicher 
has spoken for Paul the man with as 
much enthusiasm, learning, and freedom 
from dogmatic prejudice as his predeces- 
sor had spoken for Paul the rabbinic apo- 
logete. 

The explanation of the differences be- 
tween Jesus and Pau! is in large part in 
the situations they severally confronted. 
Their problems, their tasks, and the 
length of their activity, were not at all 
the same. The founder of Christianity was 
a sower of seed, but the garden was left 
for others to till. In his eloquent conclu- 
sion Professor Jiilicher describes Paul 





erecting a wall about the garden,. which 
the hate of enemies threatened utterly to 
destroy. The bodies of the first enthus- 
jasts were a useless defence, but the rude 
stones hurried to the ramparts by 
the man of Tarsus held back the 
forces of hete, and the garden is kept 
in its fairness to this day. Some take of- 
fence at the rude protecting stones, and 
in their ruin they are certainly unlovely, 
but the teacher of Galilee had at heart 
no more true and kindly friend than the 
Christian rabbi who preserved the faith 
with means we now call ugly. He never 
thought to put his theology in the place 
of the gospel, but as a citadel about _it. 
Christianity is indebted to him for much, 
but its existence it owes not to him, but 
to his greater Master. 

Such is the apology for Paul made by 
the Marburg teacher. Some will think the 
Apostle needs no defence, others will de- 
clare the apology insufficient. But it cer- 
tainly is able and interesting, and a con- 
tribution to the history of the early Chris- 
tian church of no small merit and im- 
portance. 





The Automobilist Abroad. By Francis Mil- 
toun; illustrated by Blanche McManus. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3.00 net. 
Automobile touring in Europe is not new, 

as time is reckoned in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but leisurely motor-touring is still 
somewhat of a novelty. A few motorists, 
and among them Mr. Miltoun, have grasp- 
ed the fact that the real charm of the 
automobile lies not in racing from Paris 
to Berlin or “scorching” from Paris to 
Rome, but in discovering the remote and 
the inaccessible. The motor-car can enter 
where the train cannot; this is his true 
merit and virtue (for the French Academy 
has pronounced the automobile to be mas- 
culine). Mr. Miltoun has the distinction 
of looking upon his machine as a means, 
and not an end, and his book has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the first satis- 
factory volumes of travel written by an 
automobilist. 

“The Automobilist Abroad” is divided in- 
to two sections: the practical and the pic- 
turesque. The first five chapters give ex- 
cellent accounts of the past history and 
present condition of roads, information 
about hotels, talk concerning travel, sug- 
gestions of routes, descriptions of quaint 
milestones and rvad-signs, regulations for 
speed, and lists of obstructions. Concern- 
ing the difficulties of the road, Mr. Mil- 
toun, not without a touch of humor, says: 

In La Beauce the geese and ducks are 
prudent, in the Nivernais the oxen are 
placid, and in Provence the donkeys are 
philosophical; but in Brittany the horses 
and mules and their drivers take fright 
immediately they suspect the coming of an 
automobile. 

Of practical interest, and of value to all 

European motor-tourists, are the ap- 

pendices on custom dues, lists of road 

books and maps, regulations of motor-car 
travel, particulars of road races, and much 
useful information in tabular form. 

But the real attraction of the book lies 
in the lightly-drawn sketches of tours in 
France, Britain, Flanders, and along the 
Rhine. France is the paradise of auto- 
ears and auto-boats; and if followed along 
the lines of the unconventional no more 
fascinating field can be found. Mr. Mil- 





toun knows his France, and whether it is 
in Languedoc and Old Provence, in The 
Pyrenees, by Rhone and Sadne, or by Seine 
and Oise, we are filled with the desire to 
follow in ‘his steps—if we have not already 
been before him—to have an intimate view 
of the land of Mistral, of Dupré and Dau- 
bigny, of Jehan de Meung, to see Martigues, 
“La Venise de Provence,” the artists’ 
sketching ground, to camp out with Pére 
Chabas and eat his bouillabaisse, his lan- 
gouste, and his omelettes au rhum; to take 
a run through the Valois, the country of 
Dumas; to cruise on the Seine in that pert 
canot-automobile the “Ca et La.” “The 
motor-boat is highly developed in France,” 
writes Mr. Miltoun, “from the simple fact 
that you can tour on it. You can go all over 
France by a magnificent system of inland 
waterways; from the Seine to the Marne; 
from the Oise to the Sambre—and so to 
Antwerp and Ghent; from the Loire to the 
Rhone; and even from the Marne to the 
Rhine; and from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic.” 

Britain’s roads, Britain’s police, and Bri- 
tain’s hotels are not favorable to motor- 
ing. But the “Automobilist” braved these 
inconveniences for a run on the famous 
Bath Road, a tour on the south coast and 
the Isle of Wight, and a five days’ trip over 
the classic itinerary from “Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s,” 888 miles of straight road 
over eight ranges of mountains, through 
the heart of the Scottish Highlands, and 
skirting along the surging waves of the 
North Sea. Of greater charm was the au- 
thor’s rather too rapid tour in Belgium, 
Holland, and by the Rhine. The level, 
straight, brick-paved roads of Holland are 
as good for the automobilist as the granite- 
block and cobble-stone roads of Belgium 
are bad. And beautiful, dainty Holland re- 
pays tha tourist with her lovely sunken 
gardens, her myriad windmills, her Paul 
Potter cattle, her color, costumes, and ca- 
nals, her sunsets and sabots, her dykes and 
Delftware. 

Mr. Miltoun has an eye for the quaint 
and the characteristic, his style is piquant; 
he is not an art-critic, but history is at 
his tongue’s end, literature is his ready 
ally, and he has a prodigious memory. He 
has the knack, in a few dashing lines, of 
making you see the place, and he gives an 
original twist to his words. The volume 
is liberally illustrated with good maps, nu- 
merous photographs, which are good for 
“kodaks,” but tantalizingly small, and a 
number of wash drawings colored and oth- 
erwise. 


Det Nittende Aarhundredes Kulturkamp; 
Norge. By Hjalmal Christensen. Chris- 
tiania: H. Aschehong & Co. 

In his Cultural History of Norway in the 
Nineteenth Century Dr. Christensen pre- 
sents a clear and scholarly picture of the 
intellectual and material progress of Nor- 
way, since the regaining of independence 
in 1814. To the student of educational or 
social and political movements there can 
be no more interesting and instructive 
chapter. Although the little kingdom has 
only recently entered upon an era of mate- 
rial prosperity, no careful observer can 
have failed to notice that in the last fifty 
years, it has, in the purely intellectual 
domain, taken an active part in general 
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European movements. As is well known, 
Norway was for four centuries associated 
with Denmark in a union in which she had 
become financially impoverished, apparent- 
ly sapped of all intellectual life and politi- 
cally reduced to the virtual position of a 
dependency. Then in the beginning of the 
last century came a reawakening of the 
spirit which had been dormant during a 
“night of four hundred years”; and Nor- 
way united with Sweden on terms of equal- 
ity. Thereupon followed a period of intel- 
lectual development characterized by strik- 
ing achievements. In less than a hundred 
years this little country has produced in 
politics such men as Schweigaard, Stang, 
Sverdrup, and Mikkelson; in law, a Bern- 
thard Getz; in science Abel, Oersted, and 
Sophus Lie; in historical and linguistic re- 
search, Keyser, Munch, Sars, Gustav Storm, 
Aasen, Sophus Bugge (who died last Au- 
gust), and Joh Storm; in music, a Sinding, 
a Kjerulf, and a Grieg; and in literature 
a score of great writers headed by Henrik 
Ibsen and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. And this 
progress, of which such names are, so to 
speak, the milestones, reached a kind of 
climax in 1905 in the severing of the po- 
litical ties which had bound Norway and 
Sweden for ninety-one years. 

The author’s presentation has been made 
onthe basis of literature in the broad sense, 
writings on science, politics, and law, as 
well as belles-lettres. The introductory 
chapter, “What Is Culture?” is followed by 
an analysis of the Norwegian character, and 
the relation of the Norwegian peasant and 
Norwegian society to the cultural move- 
ments. The bulk of the volume, pages 52- 
$71, is devoted to a discussion of the 
“leaders of culture’ (Kulturférere). The 
author analyzes with fine critical insight 
the work of such men as the national prop- 
agandist Wergeland and the conservative 
Welhaven, the former of whom he charac- 
terized as the pathfinder and champion of 
the broader humanitarianism. Then fol- 
lows a chapter on the Norwegian press. 
The book closes with three short chapters 
on Pseudo-Culture (Halvdannelse), Enemies 
of Culture, and The Right of Property and 
Personal Liberty in Norway. The author 
argues that Vinje is the creator of the 
modern Norwegian sentence structure; and 
that Georg Brandes has been a power- 
ful uplifting factor. He also maintains 
that while the character of the Swedish 
people has been modified by mixture with 
Finns and by the outlook upon and asso- 
ciation with the Slavic East, and while 
that of the Danes has experienced a sim- 
ilar influence from German civilization, 
that of Norway forms a composite of those 
mental traits which distinguish the English 
on the one hand and the Scotch on the 
other. 


The Future of Japan. By W. Petrie Wat- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
From his first arrival in Japan, Mr. Wat- 

son has been anxious about her future, for 

his first book dealt with “aspects and des- 
tinies,” and this second volume has for its 
burden implicit prophecy. Now, in the 
world of science, prediction is the final 
crown, set upon mastery of all details of 
knowledge: induction of facts reveals law. 

In the realm of spirit, profound insight of 

past and present reality is necessary. Has 





Mr. Watson the qualifications of astrono- 
mer, or seer? 

It is but fair to the author to show first 
his work, before appraisal or final judg- 
ment. His well-arranged and indexed vol- 
ume, of nearly 400 pages, treats in part 
i, “Conditions of the Times.” He tells us 
much that is accurate, valuable, and thor- 
cughly sane about leaders and people, the 
social order, political status, administra- 
tive conditions, education and character, 
superstitions, the moral systems of the past 
and the present “moral chaos.” Part ii. 
éeals with “The Future and Its Problems.” 
He shows tendencies, modern philosophical 
conditions, the Constitution and its diffi- 
culties; and various other subjects, on 
vhich we need light, he treats both inter- 
estingly and suggestively. The final ques- 
tion he asks is this: 

Have we, in the sudden and formidable 
forthcoming of Japan, the appearance of a 
new idea, of a new interpretation, repre- 
senting a new beginning of history, the 
opening of a new adventure of humanity? 
To this question he gives a negative 
answer. Whatever Japan hopes or pro- 
poses, “she is too like the West to be to 
Europe a new idea; she is too like the 
East to be a new hope.” 

Mr. Watson argues that there can be no 
fresh “‘beginning” of history which has not 
been born from a new religion, or accom- 
panied its propagation. Japan, so far from 
offering humanity a new religion, proposes 
to carry on history without one. Japan has 
no “beginning” of history, because there is 
in her mind no concept or interpretation of 
man’s relation to the universal. Therefore, 
the strength and potency of the world re- 
main with Europe, which holds “‘a concept 
and image of the universal that guarantees 
the essential permanence of the Huropean 
idea against every particular type and every 
peculiar originality.”” In aword, Europe pos- 
sesses the idea of concrete Personality, 


“while Asia, including the Japanese genius, 


has no universal relationship or reference 
and no universal motive. In his chapters 
on Japan and Christianity, progress and in- 
dividualism, and the Christ-personality, the 
author further argues that we need not ex- 
pect from Japan any fresh surprises (such 
as Renan has hinted at), and this also is 
the burden of his seventeen-page Introduc- 
tion on Japan and Europe. The difference 
between the mind of Japan and that of Bu- 
rope is, in his view, the absence or the 
presence of a “dogmatic sense.’”” He would 
not only say that the Japanese are desti- 
tute of the mental trait which has made 
Europe, but he asserts that she intends to 
pursue her career without religion, or “the 
great divine fact at the heart of that Eu- 
ropean civilization in which she [Japan] 
seeks completely to habit herself.”” In Mr. 
Watson’s eyes Japan has risen to a place 
among the leading states by challenging 
every precedent, political, social, religious, 
in the moral fabric of Western civilization. 
The apparition of this child of the world’s 
old age seems to shrivel up that which we 
have deemed essential and fundamental to 
the merely incidental. 

Those who love zealous discussion of a 
vital and increasingly imteresting theme, 
will find in this volume both enjoyment 
and profit. Those who rigidly require high 
qualifications for prophecy from the point 
of view either of America or of critical 
scholarship, will be disappointed. Satur- 





ated with Anglicism and knowing European 
development apparently only in the tradi- 
tional way, the author has certainly not 
the spirit or the outlook of the cis-Atlantic 
man, who has discarded so much of what 
is mediwval, feudal; and inherited from po- 
litical ecclesiasticism, to which Europe 
still clings. Indeed, the general cast of 
thought,despite theauthor’sinterviews with 
Tokio statesmen, and his familiarity with 
review articles and measurably even with 
science, seems curiously medis@val. Another 
serious defect, which shortens the author’s 
base line and discredits most of his meag- 
urements of the yet unseen, is that his out- 
look, so far as regards the origins or the 
real history of the islanders, is not found- 
ed on science. The Japanese are not, in the 
strict sense, an Oriental people, nor can 
they be put in the same category with the 
old nations of China or India. A mixed 
race, in which the Aryan blend is strikingly 
large, as archwology, linguistics, and a 
critical reading of their history shows be- 
yond cavil, they are not old, for no such 
thing as a Japanese nation, that is, a body 
of fairly homogeneous people, having the 
Same social system, religion, and govern- 
ment, existed until the twelfth century. 
Furthermore, the Japanese are not a nation 
in the sense that the English and French, 
for example, are. For centuries, a minor- 
ity of armed geniry, besides terrorizing a 
great body of conquered, of semi-serfs, or 
of people only partially privileged, made 
“public opinion” and government. Within 
fifty years we have seen an oligarchy eur- 
rounding a semi-divine emperor, of whom 
and with whom they make mystery play, 
and, under the show of a constitution, com- 
pel the obedience of millions in war end 
peace. 


Yet none the less is it true—and the ap- 
parent contradictions are only in healthy 
growth—that there are vast potential 
changes almost in sight. Mr. Watson, to 
be a true prophet, ought not only to have 
become familiar with the results of re- 
search and the facts of actual history, but he 
ought to have known far more than his pages 
would lead us to suppose he does know 
about the actual state of Christianity in 
Japan and the real mind of the leaders of 
the nation. The popular agglomerate of 
dogmatic Christianity, with all the accre- 
tions from Greek philosophy masquerading 
under the name of Christian theology and 
from Roman pragmatism and church im- 
perialism, traditionally accepted among us, 
is not indeed making much progress in 
Japan, and organized Christianity in sta- 
tistical expression shows no notable pro- 
gress. But as a leavening spiritual force, 
the moral influence and teaching of Jesus 
is steadily remaking the nation. The dogmas 
that are silently sinking below the horizon 
in Europe and America have little relish to 
the Japanese taste. But to intimate that 
Japan intends to get along without a re- 
ligion superior to any that she has thus 
far tried, igs to misread the signs of the 
times. Furthermore, our English prophet 
does not seem to see, certainly not to meas- 
ure in true proportions, the steadily ris- 
ing Nation of Japan, before which her own 
fairy-tale theories of the Universe, and of 
the Imperial Family, and of the Throne, as 
well as half her world of superstition and 
fond belief, is to pass away. 
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Peers or People? The House of Lords 
Weighed in the Balance and Found Want- 
ing: An Appeal to History. By William 
T. Stead. Pp. viii, 264. New York: A 
Wessels Co. $1 net. 


Mr. Stead’s indictment of the House of 
Lords was published when there was some 
expectation that a great popular agitation 
would follow the wrecking of the Educa- 
tion bill of 1906 by the Conservative ma- 
jority in the upper house that takes its in- 
structions through the Marquis of Lans- 
downe from Mr. Balfour, the leader of the 
minority in the House of Commons. That 
expectation was not realized. The move- 
ment failed to take hold with the Liberals, 
Radicals, and Labor men, because Free 
Churchmen regarded the Education bill as 
falling so far short of the measure neces- 
sary to set up a really national system of 
education—a system from which all church- 
es should be excluded—as not to be worth 
a great constitutional struggle. The 
movement failed for another reason. Just 
as soon as the Campbell-Bannerman gov- 
ernment was well established it began to 
pay campaign indebtedness by creating 
peerages for men of newly acquired wealth; 
for men who had absolutely no claim to 
be peers except that they had bestowed 
some of their money on the party treasury 
or had expended it in maintaining party 
newspapers. Any assault on the Lords 
would haye been hampered by these recent 
creations of peers. 

But the unconcealed partisan activity in 
the Parliamentary session of 1907 of the 
peers who take their commands from the 
leader of the minority in the Commons 
makes it possible that a conflict with the 
Lords may occur within the lifetime of the 
Parliament that was elected in 1906. In 
case of such a conflict Mr. Stead’s state- 
ment of the case against the peers will have 
an outstanding place in the literature of 
the propaganda for this reform. Mr. Stead 
goes no farther back than 1832; for before 
the Grey administration took up the long 
overdue work of reforming the representa- 
tion there had been no struggle between the 
Commons and the Lords which aroused 
popular interest. Indeed, prior to 1832 the 
Lords directly or indirectly controlled elec- 
tions of some three-fifths of the members 
of the House of Commons. From 1832 on- 
ward, however, Mr. Stead gives a full nar- 
rative, adequately supported by authori- 
ties, of the action of the Lords on Parlia- 
mentary reform, land legislation, labor and 
factory legislation, religious equality, edu- 
cation, and democratic municipal govern- 
ment. Their opposition to these move- 
ments has been actuated by privileged in- 
terest. Even of more practical value are 
Mr. Stead’s statements of the small part 
in jhe work of government and adminis- 
tration which is now within the province 
of the House of Lords; of the small value 
that can be attached to the House as 
now constituted, as a reviewing chamber; 
and of the utter neglect by three-fifths of 
the peers of their Parliamentary duties ex- 
cept when measures in which they are in- 
terested either as landlords or as Tory 
partisans of the Bourbon type are before 
Parliament. 

Here and there in the 250 pages Mr. 
Stead’s characteristic methods of handling 
a subject manifest themselves. But there 


is far less of Mr. Stead than 1s usual in 
his political or social monographs; and 
were all of Mr. Stead discarded, the au- 
thorities he has drawn upon—covering a 
wide range and extending over the whole of 
the period—are brought together with 
much skill and care; and these alone would 
greatly help to an understanding of the 
problem. 








Science. 





Altitude, Azimuth, and Geographical Posi- 
tion. By G. W. Littlehales. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The history of navigation, if ever written 
in extenso, from the Phenicians to Bow- 
ditch, will show a variety of stages, each 
compact in itself and definitely marked. As 
practised to-day, on merchantman, ocean 
liner, and man-of-war, it is one of the most 
useful of the exact sciences, tending direct- 
ly to reduction of the cost of a vast variety 
of commodities essential to human exis- 
tence and comfort, and the safety of un- 
counted millions’ worth of the products of 
man’s intelligence and industry. 

One of the milestones in this history was 
passed when, some seventy years ago, an 
American, Capt. Thomas Sumner, first dis- 
covered the principle underlying a precise 
and easy method of deriving a ship’s longi- 
tude at sea, now taught every tyro in navi- 
gation, and employed every day by navigat- 
ing officers the world over—known as 
Sumper’s method. It is probably the great- 
est practical contribution of the nineteenth 
century to the progress of navigation, and 
is so important that much interest attaches 
to Capt. Sumner’s account of his discovery 
in his own words, now quite forgotten: 

At about 10 A. M. [December 18, 1837] 
an altitude of the sun was observed, and 
chronometer time noted; but, having run sd 
far without any observation, it was evident 
that the latitude by dead reckoning was 
liable to error and could not be entirely 
relied upon. However, the longitude by 
chronometer was determined, using the un- 
certain D. R. latitude, and the ship’s posi- 
tion fixed in accordance. A second latitude 
was then assumed, 10’ to the north of the 
last, and working with this latitude a sec- 
ond position of the ship was obtained; and 
again a third position by means of a third 
latitude still 10’ farther north. On pricking 
off these three positions on the chart it 
was discovered that the three points were 
all disposed in a straight line lying east- 
northeast and west-southwest, and that 
when this line was produced in the first- 
named direction, it also passed through 
Smalls light. The conclusion arrived at 
was that the observed altitude must have 
happened at all three poirits, at the Smalls 
light and at the ship, at the same instant 
of time. The deduction followed that, though 
the absolute position of the ship was doubt- 
ful, yet the true bearing of Smalls light 
was certain, provided the chronometer was 
correct. The ship was therefore kept on 
her course, east-northeast, and in less than 
an hour Smalls light was made, bearing 
east by north one-half north, and close 
aboard. The latitude by D. R. turned out 
to be 8’ in error. 

It has often been remarked that Sum- 
ner’s elegant method would be most readily 
adaptable, if his circles of position, as 
given by the two observations of altitudes, 
could only be transferred to a _ perfect 
sphere on shipboard, of such size that the 
critical intersection points would give the 
vessel's position on a scale sufficiently 





large for the accuracy required. But a 





sphere of eight to ten feet diameter—what 


ship would have quarters for such a bit of 
apparatus? It would only prove a white 
elephant, though very useful if at hand to 
pilot one through the jungle of an archipel- 
ago. 

But this happy thought has struck Mr. 
Littlehales—and quite possibly many others 
before him, though he is the first to put 
it into serviceable form—why not reduce a 
Manageable sphere to simple projection 
on a series of lithograph plates, and bind 
them up in a book? This is what he has 
done with all the care and system essential 
to complete adaptability of his scheme to 
the needs, not only of navigators, but of 
practical astronomers and surveyors. In 
the stress of storm at sea, with the sun 
beclouded for days, and one’s faith in dead 
reckoning eclipsed, what could be more 
gratifying than instant application of one 
simple rule to the chance observation, once 
it does come, and one’s longitude found 
from trusty graphic plates without the inter- 
mediary of the usual and rather protracted, 
not to say often erroneous, logarithmie 
computation? Littlehales’s method, the most 
significant improvement in the theory and 
practice of navigation since Bowditch and 
Sumner, is based on a twelve-foot globe, 
embodying a stereographic projection of 
the celestial sphere on the meridian plane 
of the point of observation. As this would 
be too extended for presentation in one 
continuous sheet, the four quadrants are 
each divided into ninety-two sections, 
overlapping, and all conveniently indexed; 
thus providing even greater facility in 
practical work than the continuous sheet 
itself would do. To be sure, the graphic 
tables themselves are not small, nearly 
fifteen inches by twenty-four; but they are 
by no means unmanageable in the chart- 
room. Only two openings of the book, half 
the usual calculation time saved, no 
trigonometry or logarithms requisite, and 
but a single brief rule, simple in operation, 
quick of application, and Infallible as to 
result—this is what every ship’s master 
has been on the lookout for, ever since his 
first command. An easy prediction is that 
every deep sea yachtsman and navigating 
officer will quickly discard the antiquated 
logarithmic rule, once he gets acquainted 
with the direct, unerring and time saving 
Littlehales method. And besides this, as- 
tronomer, as well as geographist and sur- 
veyor, will find these graphic charts most 
excellent in their adaptability to every sort 
of conditions wherein spheric problems 
are involved, whether on sea or land, wher- 
ever the sun, or only a single star, is 


visible. 





“Laboratory Exercises in General Zo- 
olegy,” by Glenn W. Herrick (American 
Book Company), is a brief manual of di- 
rections for simple laboratory work on 
various common ‘forms of life. The author 
has had the courage to begin with micro- 
scopic work and to proceed systematically 
from ameba and sponge to the English 
sparrow and the coiton-tail rabbit. This 
is certainly logical; and if the beginner 
does not break his microscope lens, it is 
an admirable method. First impressions 
are of the highest importance, and if the 
scheme of classification can be thus pre- 
sented in order from the lowest to the 
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highest, there is no better way imaginable. 
Every second leaf in the book is left blank 
for written notes of the pupil. Though 
these abortive thoughts and theories usu- 
ally fail to fulfil the youthful student’s 
hope of revolutionizing science, yet the 
very proving of their fallacy impresses the 
real truths on his mind. The autbo~ has 
succeeded in his effort to prese clear 
and explicit directions for laboratory ob- 
servation and dissection. Suggestions for 
collecting and preserving specimens and a 
bibliography are given in an appendix. 


A little pamphlet, ““Beobachtungen tiber 
den Aussatz im Heiligen Lande,” has been 
published by Dr. Einsler, who has for near- 
ly two decades been head physician of the 
Jesus Hilfe Hospital for Leprosy in Jeru- 
salem, under the management of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren. This booklet has been 
issued by the mission publication house of 
the Moravians in Herrnhut, Saxony. Dr. 
Einsler takes issue with the specielists 
who, at the international leprosy congress 
in Berlin, in 1897, insisted that this disease 
is contagious, but not hereditary. The 
experience of the management of this hos- 
pital in the forty years of its existence has 
not, Dr. Einsler declares, shown a single 
instance of leprosy as the result of con- 
tagion, although opportunities existed in 
abundance. He also says that among the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem he has in all these 
years never seen a single instance of such 
contagion. His belief in the inheritance 
of leprosy, Dr. Einsler bases on the fact 
that in many families it has been transmit- 
ted for several generations. He, therefore, 
particularly deplores the fact that at the 
three Turkish stations for the isolation of 
leprosy patients, at Ramleh, Nablus, and 
Jerusalem, the ~ “ament permits the 
marriage of tucze ww -rtunates, with the 
result of brooGa of leprous children. The 
authorities of the Jesus Hilfe Hospital 
have repeatedly petitioned the government 
to forbid the marriage of lepers, but, so far, 
without success. Dr. Binsler’s observa- 
tions have led him to the conclusion that 
there are two kinds of leprosy in Pales- 
tine, namely, the “knotty” (knétchen, or 
knotenform), and the nervous form. The 
former shows itself chiefly in external 
growths on the face, hands, arms, or legs; 
the latter begins usually with the destruc- 
tion of the more deeply seated nerves, fol- 
lowed by severe rheumatic pains. Accord- 
ing to the latest report, this Moravian asy- 
lum had in its care fifty-four lepers. The 
great majority, namely, forty-one, were 
Mohammedans. 

Sven Hedin is not the only Eyropean 
savant who has been exploring the high 
lands of Tibet. In “Das Riatsel des Matschu” 
(Berlin: Mittler und Sohn) the German 
traveller, W. Filchner, gives a richly il- 
lustrated report of his expedition into this 
land between June 14 and November 8, 1904. 
The expedition was aided financially and 
scientifically by the Grosser Generalstab 
and the Topographische Anstalt of Prussia. 
This is really the third book on the re- 
searches of Filchner in these regions, the 
first being his “Ritt fiber den Pamir,” and 
the second a good-sized monograph on the 
great Buddhistic cloister colony at Kum- 
bum, in northeastern Tibet. The present 
yelume is a report of progress, amid dan- 
gere and disappointments, Chinese soldiers 
and servanta, in the region east of the up- 





per Hoang-ho, from 5,000 to 6,000 metres 
above the level of the sea. The scientific 
gains to the present volume are chiefly 
geographical, but the political and social 
em dition of the tribes with whom Filchner 
came into contact are also instructively 
portrayed. The full scientific reports, how- 
ever, of the expedition are to be published 
in a separate volume, the time of whose 
appearance has not yet been announeed, 


Prof. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, a distin- 
guished civil engineer, died in England on 
September 21. In 1882 he was appointed 
professor of civil engineering at Univer- 
sity College, London; and he served as 
British member of the Suez Canal Work 
Consultative Commission. He was the au- 
thor of a number of works, including 
“Rivers and Canals,’’ 1882; “Harbors and 
Docks,”’ 1885; “Achievements in Engineer- 
ing,”’ 1891; and “Civil Engineer- 
ing as Applied to Construction,”’ 1902. 


Drama and Music. 





Le Thédtre au Collége du Moyen Age a 
nos Jours. Le Cercle Frangais de V'Uni- 
versité Harvard. Par L. V. Gofflot. . Pp. 
xv., 323. Paris: Librairie Honoré Cham- 
pion. 


The Harvard undergraduate who learns a 
part for the annual performance of the 
Cercle Francais is not often aware that he 
is thereby continuing an ancient and im- 
port” historic tradition, and, likewise, 
contripuuug his share to the growth of 
French influence in the United States. 
These matters will be clearer to him if he 
turns the pages of M. Gofflot’s entertain- 
ing work on the academic drama. The book 
is dedicated to James Hazen Hyde, whose 
interest in strengthening the intellectual 
alliance between our country and France 
is deeply appreciated by both the author 
and Jules Claretie, who writes the preface. 

The author takes us back to the times of 
Abélard—he might have begun with Au- 
sonius and the later Roman empire both 
West and East—and traces the influence of 
academic productions on the growth of the 
drama. He restricts his treatment to 
French plays, mentioning those of Eng- 
land incidentally, and those of Germany 
not at all. His statement that the theatre 
of the Renaissance and of the Middle Ages 
“prit naissance et se développa dans les 
colléges” neglects, for the moment, the 
liturgical origins of the mediwval mys- 
teries and their part in the development of 
the later drama; but he does not other- 
wise overestimate the importance of the 
school play. The members of the Pleiade 
owed their inspiration to a university pro- 
fessor, Jean Dorat, of the Collége de 
France, an institution which upheld the 
ideals of humanism against the scholastic 
programme of the Sorbonne. Rabelais and 
Montaigne thought well of school perform- 
ances and of the part they had taken in 
them. Even the Calvinists did not alto- 
gether neglect the drama, while the Jes- 
uits, to whom M. Gofflot devotes the long- 
est and most valuable section of his book, 
cultivated the art systematically. The Jes- 
uits could criticise the ancient stage with 
proper vituperation; a German authority 
calls them zealots and obscurantists on 





the subject. But this is only half the story, 
as the present pages show; the Jesuits 
banished love and alluring vice from their 
plays—which, therefore, have no lineal 
connection with the modern French novel 
—but the principles of the drama and its 
value they understood well and inculcated 
in their pupils for nearly two centuries. 
Corneille, Moliére, and Voltaire owed their 
early dramatic training to the Jesuits; Le 
Sage and Descartes were also their pu- 
pils. The performances of their school plays 
were notable social affairs, involving large 
outlays for scenery and costumes and for 
banquets in honor of the visitors. We 
read among other anecdotes of a niece of 
the Archbishop of Paris, a lively Mlle. de 
Luc, who witnessed one of the spectacles 
from the window of an adjoining house and 
amused herself by throwing several pounds 
of toilet-powder on an assemblage of monks 
below her; the various garbs of Capuchins, 
Carmelites, and Barnabites presented a uni- 
form appearance when the dust cleare4. 
Nor were the convents far behind in pat- 
ronizing both the drama and, later on, the 
ballet, a fact which the author promptly 
connects with developments at Radcliffe 
and Smith. The convent of the Dames de 
Saint Louis at Saint Cyr was indirectly re- 
sponsible for Racine’s “Esther” and 
“Athalie,”” which Mme. de Maintenon had 
requested for the school. With the expul- 
sion of the order of the Jesuits in 1762 
and the approach of the Revolution, the 
drama gave place to debates, which also 
form an important part of modern college 
life. School plays appear sporadically in 
the nineteenth century; an important cen- 
tre is Orléans, a stronghold of humanism 
in the Middle Ages as well, where various 
Greek dramas were presented from 1855 to 
1869. 

M. Gofflot devote. his final chapter to 
theatrical performances in American col- 
leges, especially at Harvard. There the 
practice was started, with no reference to 
the ancient tradition, by the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club in 1844. An important precursor 
of the French plays was the performance 
of the “C£dipus Tyrannus” in 1881, follow- 
ed by that of the “Phormio” in 1894 and of 
the “Agamemno=” in 1906. What with an- 
nual German and Elizabethan plays, to say 
nothing of club performances, Puritan Har- 
vard in paying almost as much attention 
to the theatre as did the Jesuits of old. 
Perhaps some day a professor of rhetoric 
may be obliged, as in those times, to write 
a tragedy in verse every year. Perhaps 
too, the actors may accomplish their train- 
ing, as then, “sans négliger aucune des le- 
cons ordinaires.” 

The book includes a satisfactory, if not 
altogether complete, bibliography, and a 
useful list of school plays in France and at 
Harvard. There should certainly be some 
account of the first drama devoted to the 
fate of Queen Mary, the “Stuarta Tragoe- 
dia,” by Adrien de Roulers, performed at 
Douai in 1593. 





A selected list of plays for amateurs has 
been compiled by Elizabeth A. McFadden 
and Lilian E. Davis, with an introduction 
by Ludella L. Peck, professor of elocution, 
Smith College. This bibliography consists 
of some three hundred and fifty titles. It 
is divided into a general list, a list for 
children, and a list of Christmas plays. It 
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is further supplemented by appendices giv- 
ing some twenty-eight plays for outdoor 
presentation, and a smaller number of old 
English plays which are possible for ama- 
teurs. The bibliography will be published 
if sufficient subscribers are procured. 
Octave Feuillet’s “Le Village,”’ a little 
play suggesting provincial pictures, is edit- 
ed for Henry Holt & Co. by Dr. F. J. A. 
Davidson, who supplies a vocabulary. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s latest play, “The 
Evangelist,” produced in the Knickerbocker 
Theatre on Monday evening, is notable for 
its outspoken treatment of social and re- 
ligious problems. It does not offer much 
help toward a practical solution of them, 
but a play informed by moral purpose is 
welcome as a rarity. The theme of it is 
the impotency of the various churches, 
with their conflicting creeds and innumera- 
ble jealousies, to grapple with worldly and 
spiritual difficulties which would disap- 
pear before the spirit of the pure gospel. 
As might be expected, the piece is largely 
a bit of special pleading, in which se.- 
timent too often becomes the substitute of 
fact. The hero, with his religious exalta- 
tion, his self-denial, and his persistent op- 
timism, conquers the riotous spirit of strik- 
ers, restores the outcast to self-respect, 
brings an erring wife to repentance, is a 
help to all who have any dealings with him, 
and is finally sent to prison through a con- 
epiracy of clergymen, opposed to his meth- 
ods, who find that he has committed a tech- 
nical offence against the law by.the em- 
ployment of living pictures in his revival 
meetings. Mr. Jones, being an enthusiast, 
is not entirely ingenuous in the conduct of 
his case. His clergymen are touched with 
caricature and he ignores the fact that ex- 
pert opinion is doubtful, to say the least, 
concerning the value of revival methods. 
Nevertheless, his position that the spirit 
of religion is more than the letter, if some- 
what trite, is impregnable; and some of his 
satire on current hypocrisies is as tren- 
chant as it is just. The moral of it all 
seems to be that religion is a necessity for 
the poorer classes and most women, al- 
though cultivated souls may contrive to get 
along without it. As drama, the piece is 
weaker than Mr. Jones’s best work. The 
credibility of the action is sometimes 
strained, almost to the breaking point, to 
fulfil the requirement of the moral argu- 
ment; but there are some strong individual 
scenes and that prevailing alertness to 
theatrical effect in which Mr. Jones is sel- 
dom found wanting. The acting was capi- 
tal, and the piece is likely to run, although 
it will offend almost as many as it pleases 


Laurence Housman, whose “Prunella” 
was highly praised by some of the best 
London critics, is at work upon a new 
three-act play. It is fantastic in character 
and Eastern in subject. Like “Prunella,” 
it is an attempt to convey in whimsical 
allegory a serious criticism of life. The 
music, which will play an important part 
in the dramatic development, will be com- 
posed by Joseph Moorat. 

At the recent Trade Union Congress in 
Bath, England, the stage union was rep- 
resented by a delegation, whose’ special 
grievance was that actors suffered more 
from an abuse of the overtime system than 
almost anybody else. Their spokesman, 
Frank Gerald, said: 

No delegates but myself and my col- 
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leagues, I undertake to say, represent men 
who work for nothing, but the actor has 
that experience in the shape of matinées 
and rehearsals. Imagine rehearsing a new 
play for six weeks and getting no pay, and 
then the play being a failure, and only run- 
ning one week. That really means seven 
weeks’ work and no pay. Is that right? 
Would any one here do it? I say no. Some 
may call our work play, but I would put it 
the other way about, and say our play is 
work, and should be regarded so. The actor 
has awakened to the fact that he is no 
more nor less than a worker and a laborer, 
and one who is worthy of his hire. We are 
workers; we are here as workers; and we 
recognize the fact that by taking up our 
share of the work in this great labor move- 
ment is the only way to work out our sal- 
vation. 

No doubt there is sometimes much hard- 
ship in unrequited rehearsals, but after all 
the actor who has wasted his efforts on a 
play that proves a failure is no worse off 
than any other artist who has put labor 
and pains into a work—book or painting 
or sculpture—which nobody will buy. And 
then it is to be remembered that the re- 
ward of a successful actor is often out of 
all proportion to his actual deserts. 





St. Petersburg will soon have three opera 
houses. The Imperial Opera long ago 
ceased to have room for all who wanted 
seats. A few years ago, Prince Zeretelli 
opened a second opera house, but this, too, 
was so remarkably successful that it no 
longer accommodates all who are eager to 
hear operatic music—especially those whose 
means are limited. Consequently, arrange- 
ments are being made for a People’s Opera 
House, which will hold 4,000 spectators, who 
will pay popular prices. Several Russian 
capitalists have provided the funds, and a 
number of young artists will cojperate in 
an attempt to produce the masterworks in 
a worthy manner. The repertory is to in- 
clude two operas that will be new to St 
Petersburg—Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” 
and Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba.” 








Art. 


The Brasses of England. By Herbert W. 
Macklin, President of the Monumental 
Brass Society; with 85 illustrations. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


A brass means, as the term is employed 
by Mr. Macklin, a “plate which is en- 
graved witn inscription, figure, coat-of- 
arms, religious symbol, or the like, and 
which is also a memorial or part of a me- 
morial to the dead.” The art of engrav- 
ing these memorials is no longer practised. 
It reached its apogee in England about 
1400, when the fashion prevailed among 
the comfortable classes of thus perpetuat- 
ing their lineaments and characteristic 
dress, depicted as accurately as the stan- 
dards of draughtsmanship of the time 
would permit. The art died lingeringly in 
the eighteenth century. In England it had 
technical peculiarities which distinguished 
it from the brass engraving of the conti- 
nental parts of northern Europe, where 
rectangular plates, covered with engraving 
after the manner of a picture, constituted 
the prevailing mode. Then, too, the Brit- 
ish brasses are historically interesting. 
Sometimes they are works of considerable 
beauty; almost always they convey val- 
uable information as to the costume and 











armor of the period. Concerning the se- 
riousness with which they were projected 
much documentary evidence has been dis- 
covered—as in a will quoted by Mr. Mack- 
lin giving directions to make “a very faire 
decent and well p’portioned picture’ or 
portraiture of a gentleman representing ye 
said Thomas Fermor wth furniture and or- 
naments in armour, and about his necke a 
double cheyne of gold wth creste and hel- 
mette under his head and dagger by his 
side and a hion at his feet.” 

The metal was not strictly brass at all, 
but a tough alloy consisting of 60 parts 
copper, 30 of zinc, and 10 of lead and tin. 
It is, in fact, the “latoun” frequently men- 
tioned in Chaucer—as of the “gentil par- 
doner”’ in the Prologue: “He hadde a 
crosse of latoun ful of stones.” The alloy 
was manufactured on the continent in rec- 
tangular sheets known as Cullen plates, a 
name derived from the city of Cologne. 
Color frequently entered into the monu- 
ments through the use of enamels of the 
kind developed by the potters of Limoges. 
Broad smooth surfaces of brass would not 
hold the enamel, but color could be used 
solidly in borders, and often larger ex- 
tents of the metal were cut away, leaving 
a slightly lowered bed, cross hatched, to 
which the color would adhere. 

As is the case with many of the mediswval 
arts and crafts, comparatively little le 
known about the lives of the artists. Mr. 
Macklin shows, however. that there were 
undoubtedly schools of engravers in pro- 
vincial centres and that it is often rea- 
sonable to conjecture that a number of 
very similar brasses were from the same 
hand. Not until the reign of Charles L., 
when the art was already moribund, was a 
brass ever signed. 

Of these memorials, according to Mr. 
Macklin’s estimate, not fewer than 1650,- 
000 were laid from first to last in British 
ehurches. Many of them were destroyed when 
English places of worship were ravaged 
uwder Henry VIII. Many more were sac- 
rificed to the iconoclastic zeal of the Com- 
monwealth’s soldiery, ““Cromwellii flagitio- 
sus grex,” in the phrase of Evelyn, who 
in 1654 wrote of Lincoln Cathedral: “The 
soldiers had lately knocked off most of the 
brasses from the gravestones; they went 
in with axes and hammers and shut them- 
selves in till they had rent and torn off 
some barge loads of metal.” A _ final 
spoliation took place, oddly enough, during 
the Gothic revival in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when zealots not infrequently re- 
moved the brasses from the stones in which 
they had originally been set, and in which 
aloue they had meaning, and transferred 
them to museums and private collections. 
Despite many losses of important works, 
enough, however, remain to give abundant 
scope to the activities of the Monumental 
Brass Society. More than 700, for example, 
have been catalogued in Kent, and about 
1,000 in Norfolk. They are to be found 
usually in out-of-the-way country churches 
that @scaped the Protestant fury. 

A carefully summarized’ statement of the 
results of antiquarian research in this field 
appears in Mr. Macklin’s book. The treat- 
ment is largely literary and historical. 
The sidelights thrown on the development 
of English Gothic, on the history of cos- 
tume and heraldry, and, generally, on the 
life of the centuries in which the art flour- 
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ished, are searching and entertaining. The 
information imparted as to conditions in 
the metal working crafts of the middie 
ages, and as to technical processes, is 
scantier; because, obviously, there is less 
information to impart. Yet the entire book 
is certain to interest students of the litera- 
ture and art of the centuries in which 
monumental brasses were produced. 





“Portraits and Portrait Painting,” by Es- 
telle M. Hurll, will be issued at once by 
L. C. Page & Co. 

The sixth annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Miniature Painters will 
be held at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, October 26 to 
November 17. The juries of selection are 
made up as follows: In New York: Alice 
Beckington, Alice Rushmore, Emily Dray- 
ton Taylor, and Irving R. Wiles; in Phila- 
delphia: William M. Chase, Herman Dei- 
gendesch, Elizabeth Shippen Green, and 
Amy Otis. The hanging committee consists 
of A. Margaretta Archambault, Sarah Yo- 
cum McFadden, and Amy Otis. 

William Shaw Tiffany, the painter, died 
on September 28, in this city. He was born 
in Baltimore in 1825, the son of O. C. Tif- 
fany, a pioneer merchant of the Southwest. 
After graduation from Harvard in 1845, he 
studied art in Europe. Mr. Tiffany’s paint- 
ings were generally of religious subjects 
or iilustrations of legendary poetry. Some 
of them were taken by the Peabody Insti- 
tute in Baltimore. At the time of his death 
he was laboring on what he had termed his 
life work, a series of pencil illustrations 
for Milton’s “Ode on the Nativity.” 

The death is announced of Dr. Adolf Sey- 
both, director of the Hohenlohe Museum of 
Strassburg. Born in 1848, he berame an 
authority on the history of Strassburg. 
Among his writings are “Costumes Strass- 
bourgeois,” “Das alte Strassbourg,” and 
“Strassbourg historique et pittoresque.” 








Finance. 


A STEP TOWARDS CURRENCY REFORM. 


The action of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City last week. in 
regard to the currency, was of real sig- 
nificance in the movement to give greater 
flexibility to our system. The report made 
by the special commission appointed a 
year ago, with A. B. Hepburn at its head, 
was approved, and the commission itself 
was authorized to keep up the fight for 
legislation and to add to its numbers. This 
step was taken after a debate in which the 
opponents of change put forward their 
strongest advocates. It was taken, too, in 
the absence of any organized effort to rally 
the friends of the special commission, more 
than half of whose members were unable 
to be present. 

This is the first official endorsement by 
the bankers of the country, in recent years, 
of the principle of a credit currency. Two 
or three years ago, such a declaration from 
a national convention of bankers could not 
have been obtained. Events have moved 
rapidly, however, since call money went to 
12% per cent. in 1905. Probably money 
rates would have gone as high this year if 
liquidation had not been so severe on the 





New York Stock Exchange. But the pro- 
longed scarcity of capital for permanent 
investment has had an effect more potent 
than the arguments of the most enthusias- 
tic currency reformer. In the meantime, 
the ground for action in the right direction 
had been prepared by the long campaign of 
the advocates of credit currency, until a 
year ago they saw their doctrines approved 
by so conservative a body as the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and accepted by the 
special commission of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The plan adopted at Atlantic City is far 
from radical. It authorizes national banks 
to issue notes to an amount not exceeding 
25 per cent. of their capital. These notes 
are not to be specifically secured by de- 
posits of bonds at Washington, but are to 
be generally secured by the great mass of 
assets in the custody of the bank. This 
maximum of 25 per cent. of capital is 
limited by several other provisions—that 
the new notes issued by any bank shall 
not be in excess of 40 per cent. of its bonds 
to secure the old type of circulation; that 
such issues shall be taxed at the rate of 
2% per cent., and part of them 6 per cent., 
and that against such notes reserves of 
lawful money shall be held in the same pro- 
portions as are required by existing law 
against deposits. When it is considered 
that the proceeds of the taxes are to con- 
stitute a guarantee-fund to redeem the 
notes of failed banks, and that, according 
to past experience, they will cover such 
losses twenty or thirty times over, the 
plan cannot be described as lacking in 
conservatism. The provision for reserves 
against the notes, which was absent from 
the Chamber of Commerce plan, has the 
merit of linking the note issues to the 
supply of legal tender money and prevent- 
ing unwise inflation. The special commis- 
sion apparently intends to bend its whole 
energy to the enactment of a measure of 
this character during the life of the Con- 
gress which meets in December. 

The subject of a central bank came up 
incidentally at Atlantic City, but did not 
find much favor among the mass of dele- 
gates. Even if such a project were at any 
time practicable, either politically or econ- 
omically, it would require many years of 
education to eradicate the prejudice which 
would be felt against it under present con- 
ditions. This is partly political—an out- 
growth of the memories of the clash over 
the second Bank of the United States, and 
partly economic, upon the ground that this 
country is too large to permit the success- 
ful operation of such an institution, and 
that it might injure the local banks. 
Whether the project have any merit or 
not, the Bankers’ Association decided 
wisely not to “swap horses” while cross- 
ing the stream, and to make a determined 
fight for the project of its special commis- 
sion. 

The fact that the bankers have been di- 
vided has always been the refuge of those 
politicians who were disinclined to deal 
with the subject. By the vote cast at At- 
lantic City, this excuse has been taken 
away from those who are afraid to legislate 
in favor of business interests. They may 
find that the pressure from home for early 
legislation is too strong to resist. 
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“Miss Sinclair has written the one 
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— Boston Transcript. 
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We are the leading house in this [ine and our charges 
are low. Write for particulars. 

THE MERWIN-CLAYTON SALES CO., 
20-24 East 20th St., N. ¥. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 
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Copy should be in by October 8th. 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES 


A, C. BENSON 





October Putnam’s 





With hischaracteristic strength 
and true sense of proportion, 
Governor Hughes delivers“ An | 
Addressto Young Americans.”’ | 





‘“‘Humor” is the title of Mr. | 
Benson’s paper for this issue. | 
Under the generic title “ At | 
Large,” the author of “‘ The 
Upton Letters’’ and ‘‘From 
a College Window”’ is con- 
tributing twelve essays to Put- 
nam’s. This is the fourth of 
the series. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


“If I had the privilege of re- 
entering the world, and the 
Great Spirit should ask me to 
choose the race and people to 
which I should belong, I 
would answer ‘make me an 
American negro.’”’ This is the 
somewhat startling statement 
Dr. Washington makes in his 
“‘American Negro of To-day.” 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN 


** Literature and Statesman- 
ship”’ is the title of a paper 
read before the Whitefriars by 
the distinguished nephew of 
Lord Macaulay. A delightful 





informality and wit character- 
izes Sir George’s contribution. 





‘CARDINAL GIBBONS 


The word of His Eminence 
on such a question as ‘‘Organ- 
ized Labor’ is not to be ig- 
nored. Cardinal Gibbons, the 
foremost churchman in Amer- 
ica, and a man who stands 
high in the respect of the 
nation’s rulers, writes with 
telling effect on this greatest 
question of the day. 


TOMMASO SALVINI 


No one who has any interest 
in the drama should miss this 
article. ‘‘My Interpretation 
of Othello”’ is the heading of 
the paper written by the great- 
est living actor. It should open 
the eyes of the layman and 
should be a great lesson to the 
professional. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


“The Half-Brothers’’ is the 
title of the latest of this bril- 
liant author’sdashing romances 
of feudal Italy. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


Mr. Boynton has won an en- 
viable position among Amer- 
ican literati as an author and 
editor. He has an equally 
brilliant record as an educator. 
His essay-reviews under the 
title of “‘Lamp and Beacon” 
are a joy to lovers of literature. 





JOHN KENDRICK BANGS CAROLYN WELLS 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER W. H. MALLOCK 


GOVERNOR HUGHES: 4 study . . . By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


The Lounger, Noteworthy Books of the Month, and other Articles, Poems, Essays, Stories, etc. 


el G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers oar 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York 
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Important New Macmillan Books. 








A STUDY OF THE HOMERIC AGE UNRIVALED IN IMPORTANCE 
Professor Thomas Day Seymour, LL.D., Yale University 
Life in the Homeric Age 


‘*No such interpretation of the life of this period in Greece has ever been made, and the work is an invaluable contri- 

bution to the world's fund of information on the subject. . The positions of women, the houses, dress and decora- 

tions of the people, their food, trades, property rights, trees, flowers, slaves, animals, birds, insects, arms, philosophy, 

religion are all set before us familiarly, and we see Greece as it was in its heyday. 

‘€ It would be impossible to overvalue such a work. In its own field it is unsurpassed. . - Anumber of 
maps and illustrations serve to make the text more attractive and intelligible, and a full bibliography will increase the 

book's usefulness to students."' Decorated cloth, gilt top, xvit-7og pages, 8vo, with maps, illustrations, etc., $4 net 


Henry C. Lea’s great work is now complete with the issue of Volume IV. of the 
History of the Inquisition of Spain 


“ Dr. Leais, of course, the only man in the world who, by reason of ample equipment, specialized insight and broad 
and thorough preparation, could undertake successfully this greatly needed treatise. It is a story never before told 
in its entirety, and it is wonderfully illuminating not only of the institution itself but of all the later development of 
human character in Spain."'—New York Evening Post. Cloth, gilt top, 619 pages, 8vo; the set, four volumes, $10 net 


Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton 


Dr. 


By LAURA E,. LOCKWOOD, Ph.D., Yale, Associate Professor of the English Language in Wellesley College. 
The book is much more than a valuable, even an essential, aid to students of Milton’s Poems; it contains much of 
very great interest to all who find pleasure in tracing the currents of our fluid English language—the differences be- 
tween Milton's use of certain words and our own—and the influences which have produced these changes. 

Cloth, 8vo, 671 pages, $7 net 


George Louis Beer’s British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 


A valuable analysis of a critical decade based on official State papers, many of which, because available only in man- 
uscript form, have been neglected by historians. It is a study of the British policy during the prer~ tone years in 
which, in North America, were generated the ideas which led to armed resistance and the formation of the separated 
United States of America. Cloth, x+-728 pages, 8vo, with full index, $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture Vo/ume II. 


Edited by Professor L. D. BAILEY of Cornell University. 
Volume I. ‘‘Farms, Regions, Soils, Farm Plans, Atmosphere.’" Previously published. 
Volume II. ‘‘Farm Crops: The Plant and its Relations; Manufacture of Crop Products; North American Field 


Crops (discussed individually). Just ready. 
To be complete in four royal 8vo volumes, cach $5 net, in cloth binding; half morocco, $8 net 


Forage Crops JI/nc/uding Sotdimg, Silage, and Grasses Reval Science Series 


By EDWARD B. VOORHEES, Director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 met. Ready this week 


Mr. Hugo R. Meyer’s new book on 


Public Ownership and the Telephone in Great Britain 
Restriction of the Industry by the State and the Municipalities 
By the author of ‘‘ Government Regulation of Railway Rates,’’ ‘* Municipal Ownership in Great Britain,’’ and 


** British State Telegraphs.”’ 
“Prof Meyer is thorough and logical, and the large volume of statistical material he has sifted is skilfully con- 
densed, Unquestionably his series on public ownership of public service industries will have much influence with stu- 


dents of the related questions,’’—Boston Advertiser. 


Mr. Henry S. Haines’s new hook 


Rallway Corporations as Public Servants 
By the Author of ‘‘ RESTRICTIVE RAILWAY LEGISLATION,” 


Is the fruit of long experience in railway management, and of abundant information. His strong argument against 


public ownership, but in favor of public regulation, is essentially one of public utility. 
Cloth, 25 7 pages, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


The Christ That Is to Be By the author of ““Pro Christo et Ecclesia’ 


| Publishes ‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “Fae 


Its author describes the book as a series of successive efforts to think what the Gospel of Jesus really is. The redis- 
covery of the personal Jesus and of the joy of life in his kingdom, and the relation of the new mental conditions so 


created to health and disease, are among the topics discussed in a specially interesting way. 
Cloth r2mo, $1.50 net; by mail $1.61 
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